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ArtHur A. Situ, Head of the Department of Economics at 
Southern Methodist University, is temporarily on leave doing research 
in Dallas for the United States Department of Labor. 


Homer Price Rarney had a distinguished career both as an edu- 
cator and as head of the National Youth Administration before he came 


to the University of Texas as President. Now that education—along with 
most of human affairs—is at the crossroads, his words on the functions 


of a state university should receive careful attention. 


“Sefior Payroll” is a true story. Its author, Witt1am E. Barrett, 
was a Junior Engineer with the Denver Gas and Electric Company in 
the early twenties when it happened. 

Since 1929 Mr. Barrett has devoted most of his time to the writing 
of fiction. His biography of the Paraguayan, Francisco Lopez, and his 
mistress, Eliza Lynch Stokes, Woman on Horseback, was on the best- 
seller list in 1938 and has been translated into five languages. He says 
that he got the idea for this book “down in the gas house,” and that a 
little encouragement from the Review would cause him to write the 
anecdote for publication. 


Tuomas H. ENGLisH’s comments on Emory University’s unusual 
book and manuscript collections should do much towards making South- 
ern institutions realize their responsibilities in the preservation of rare 
material. As a professor of English at Emory he had much to do with this 
forward move. 


LEONARD CaspPER, author of “Seventh Part,” is a private in the Army. 
He writes, “I have never been in Russia. As a cannoneer on a 105 milli- 
meter howitzer here [Fort Sill], I am the fartherest point from home... . 
I wanted to write about a Russian who was human; who was afraid, but 
became brave because he relied on the enemy’s fear being greater.” 

The editors consider “Seventh Part” one of the most powerful and 
moving stories that has come out of the war. 
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Paut ANNIXTER, author of Wilderness Ways, has had a wide and 
varied experience, “sometimes just bumming, sometimes working as a 
harvester, potato picker, wood cutter, dishwasher, stage grip, caretaker, 
chauffeur, movie extra...” He has lived in the Southwest for eighteen 
years, mostly in California and New Mexico. 


A.tice L. Marriott gives the readers of the Review more of her 
vivid and human pictures of Indian life. 


When C. L. SonnicuseEN is not writing books on the Southwest, he 
teaches English at Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy. At present 
he is writing a book on Texas feuds. 


VirGINIA EsterLy DunBar lives in Atlanta, Georgia, where her 
husband teaches in the Institute of Technology. Mary Epna Poo.e 
makes her home in Houston, Texas. AUBREY BurRNs is a regular con- 
tributor to the Review. Stipp1E JoE JoHNson, whose book, Texas: Land 
of the Tejas is selling widely, is children’s librarian at the Dallas Public 
Library. Ke1rH Tuomas contributes poetry to a number of publications. 


Among the reviewers appear such favorites as J. FRANK Doster, JoHN 
A. Lomax, STANLEY VesTaL, C. L. SONNICHSEN, JOHN WILLIAM 
Rocers and Frep D. GeaLy. Mrs. Gusta B. NANCE is co-translator of 
GONZALEZ PENa’s History of Mexican Literature, soon to be published. 
LittiANn E. SmirH is one of the editors of South Today, published at 
Clayton, Georgia. H. J. Cureton, brother of the former Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Texas, is a prominent attorney at Meridian, Texas. 
Mary FLercHer CAVENDER is a student at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 
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A Post-War Challenge 


By Arthur A. Smith 


I 


American people have been engaged in the most costly war 

of all time. Today the human and material resources of this 
great nation are pledged to destroy the enemy. Currently, in money 
terms, the United States is spending more than one hundred billion 
dollars a year to this end—a sum in excess of our total national 
income during the prosperous year 1929. This sum is three times the 
estimated cost of our participation in World War I. It is equivalent 
to about $3,300 for each family in the country. 

In peacetime, with such an astronomical amount directed toward 
constructive purposes, we could erect a million dollar hospital in 
every county in the United States and give each a two million dollar 
endowment ; duplicate the entire recovery and relief program of the 
depression ; build three million miles of modern highways so that 
trucks and passenger cars need never travel on the same surface; 
double the present endowments for education in the country; con- 
struct a five thousand dollar home for each of six million American 
families now poorly housed; erect a million dollar airport in every 
county ; and still have a surplus of about ten billion left to devote to 
social betterment. 

This is the current annual rate at which we are spending for war. 
The total money cost of World War II may easily amount to three 
hundred billion dollars, assuming no cessation of hostilities before 
1945, and proportionately more for each year the war may last 
thereafter. Such is the cost magnitude of modern mechanized 
warfare. 


S INCE that fateful Sunday morning of December 7, 1941, the 
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Like many government outlays, the value to be derived from 
this vast expenditure is immeasurable. How much is it worth in 
good American dollars to save democracy from the scourge of Hit- 
lerism? How much is it worth to even the count with the Japanese 
warlords? At what dollar value do we appraise the four freedoms? 

More amazing than the figures is the fact that this enormous 
financial load has not caused undue hardship in the United States. 
It has not been proportionately burdensome. Only a few years before 
the war, when we were fighting another kind of enemy on the 
domestic front, many soothsayers openly declared that we were 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy, because in its efforts toward 
recovery, the national government was spending an average of some- 
what more than four billion dollars a year in excess of ordinary 
costs of running the nation’s affairs. A mere pittance compared with 
our current outlay for war! 

It is now plain that our enemies not only over-estimated the time 
it would take for this country to convert to a wartime economy, but 
greatly under-estimated our productive capacity. In truth, we have 
surprised ourselves! It is doubtful whether our latent capacity to 
rise to such an emergency was fully appreciated even by our own 
industrial and political leaders. 

How we have been able to carry the great economic burden im- 
posed by the war without undue hardship is largely explainable in 
terms of the idle reserve capacity upon which we have drawn. 
Actually, this latent capacity has absorbed a substantial part of the 
war costs. During the calendar year 1939, the gross national product 
of the United States, measured in current dollars, was 88.6 billions. 
The impact of war demands vastly increased national production, 
and in 1942, it reached the sum of 151.6 billions. Currently, it is 
reported to be at the colossal rate of about 180 billion—more than 
double the 1939 figure. 

Simultaneously with the development of this unprecedented ex- 
pansion in production have come job opportunities for a record- 
breaking army of workers—both men and women—until today the 
crucial problem is not labor surplus and unemployment, but labor 
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shortage. In 1939, >rior to the invasion of Poland, the United 
States was still cursed with a problem of some nine million unem- 
ployed. Today, there is no such problem. We have reached what 
labor economists call the “irreducible minimum” or the “hard-core” 
of unemployment, a figure of about one million. 

In July, 1943, total employment, exclusive of persons in the 
armed forces, stood at approximately 54 millions, fourteen years of 
age and over. At the same time, our entire labor force was esti- 
mated at 55 millions. Prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe in 
1939, employment in the United States did not exceed 45 millions. 

From the ranks of women, we have drawn millions of indi- 
viduals into numerous occupations to replace male workers or to 
fill newly created positions. Many of these women entered industry 
for the first time. Approximately seventeen million workers, or 
about 32 per cent of total employed persons in July, 1943, were 
women. Prior to the war, seldom more than 22 per cent of the 
nation’s working force were women. 

Not only is there full employment, but workers are working 
more hours per week and more weeks per year than ever before. 
In 1939, the average length of the work week in manufacturing 
was 37.6 hours; for the first five months of 1943, workers were 
on the job an average of 44.2 hours a week. 

Streamlined training programs, amazing to the old school of 
educators, have added substantially to the supply of qualified work- 
ers for essential jobs. These programs sponsored by both govern- 
ment and industry have been made available to millions of workers, 
and as a result the nation has increased greatly the capacity of its 
labor force. 

Through Selective Service and through War Manpower Com- 
mission directives, our labor resources have been channeled away 
from nonessential to essential work, thus strengthening our war 
effort and adding ounce by ounce to the surging pressure that will 
eventually crush the Axis. 

From American peacetime business, we have drawn the guiding 
genius which coordinates and directs the greatest production under- 
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taking in the history of the world. Regardless of differences in eco- 
nomic and social philosophy that may exist, or may have existed, 
between conservative industrial leaders and a liberal administration, 
heads of American industry almost to a man threw full effort into 
the cause, and in a few short months we were eclipsing Germany’s 
long-prepared war output. 

By these means, then, we have drawn heavily upon our vast 
human resources ; have dipped deeply into our reserve of both labor 
and time; and have met the most critical challenge ever hurled at an 
unprepared nation. And while all of this was being accomplished 
on the production front, we were building an army of perhaps eight 
to ten million fighting men. 

We drew upon our great material resources with equal vigor— 
farm, forest, factory, mine, power plant, and transport, all of 
whose idle, wasted capacity had embarrassed us throughout the 
thirties. By May, 1943, our unprecedented industrial achievements 
had lifted the physical output of all manufacturing to a level equal 
to 216 per cent of that prevailing in May, 1939. Durable goods 
manufacturing rose to a level three times as high as that prevailing 
shortly before Hitler invaded Poland. American Class I railroads 
reported freight car loadings totalling 2,363,000 cars during May, 
1939, while during the same month of 1943, car loadings were 
4,150,000. Production of electric energy by both privately and 
municipally owned utilities averaged ten billion kilowatt hours a 
month for the first five months of 1939. During the same months of 
1943, the energy output averaged fifteen billion kilowatt hours, an 
increase of fifty per cent—a glorious tribute to the power industry. 
The American farmer, once again called upon to feed the nation 
and its allies at war, set about his responsibility in the face of equip- 
ment priorities and labor shortage, planting a record-breaking crop 
acreage and harvesting in 1942 the greatest food supply in history. 

Add to all these achievements the marvels of American research 
scientists and engineers whose many technological contributions have 
not only enhanced the efficiency of output but have improved its qual- 
ity as well, and one has the answer to the query, “How was it done?” 
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That is how it has been done in “real” terms. Clearly, much of 
the voracious appetite of war demand upon our economy has been 
absorbed out of our idle capacity. Just how much further we can 
go in drawing upon that reserve is not definitely known, but there 
is reason to believe that we have by no means reached the limit. 
And back of it lies still another reserve, which we might call the 
“secondary reserve’’—the kind of reserve revealed in a people who 
actually experience a Dunkerque and months and months of bombings 
from incessant air attacks upon home and country. When a people 
begin to draw upon this reserve, we say that they are “tightening 
their belts.” With few exceptions, most of which are of a luxury 
or non-essential character, restrictions have not compelled our people 
to forego to the extent of belt-tightening. Food rationing has 
wrought little or no real hardship. Some petty inconveniences at 
the most can be noted. We have not really drawn upon our second- 
ary reserve, and we have no way of measuring it, but there is reason 
to believe that such reserve would be immense in a freedom-loving 
people fighting to preserve its freedom! 


II 


Out of our experience in the war thus far one cannot refrain 
from moralizing—at least to the extent of observing an economic 
lesson which is manifestly clear. In a sense, it is a post-war eco- 
nomic challenge to industrialists, labor leaders, and statesmen. It is 
a challenge to maintain in the post-war period the enormous produc- 
tion capacity we have developed during the war, and to divert it from 
destructive to constructive ends. If we could draw upon our human 
and material resources in peacetime to the extent which we do in 
time of war, the plane of living of the American people could be 
lifted far above anything which we have enjoyed before. The aver- 
age annual family income of the nation could easily be five thousand 
dollars. That is the lesson! 

One has but to recall to mind the paradoxical absurdity of our 
economic status during the thirties to appreciate fully the implica- 
tions of our great war effort. Where are the economic problems of 
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yesteryear? Where is the problem of unemployment? Where is the 
ugly farm surplus? Where is idle factory capacity? The unused 
transportation facilities? The closed mines? 

They have not gone with the wind; they have gone with the war. 
Will they return with the peace? It will, indeed, be a sad commentary 
upon American leadership, if they do return. We might find our- 
selves losing in peace what we fought to win in war. 

The way is not clear, but there must be a way! A national in- 
ventory of essential ingredients would show that there is only a 
shortage of one—the will to do. All else is here—the manpower, 
the natural resources, the technology. They were here in the de- 
pressed thirties. They are here now. It has taken a destructive war 
to make us realize that fact! 

It is not sufficient just to say that the lack of a will to do accounts 
for our failure, because man’s will is the consequence of a multitude 
of variable forces that have conditioned his thinking. Some profound 
and sincere students of the problem lay the blame on “the economic 
system,” contending that man’s will is shaped by the ideas that 
dominate the system in which he makes a living. They point out 
that the purpose of economic activity under our system is acquisi- 
tion, and more specifically acquisition in terms of money. This is 
said to be the dominating idea, and under it acquisition becomes 
unconditional, absolute, and limitless. Personality becomes only inci- 
dental; the importance of everything is predicated upon its service- 
ability to economic interests. As Sombart expresses it, “A human 
being is regarded merely as labor power, nature as an instrument 
of production, life as one grand commercial transaction, heaven and 
earth as a large business concern in which everything that lives and 
moves is registered in a gigantic ledger in terms of money value.” 

Under such a system, we are told, the relatively unrestricted 
assertion by the individual to acquire and possess leaves the regula- 
tion of the total economic process to the uncoordinated discretion 
of individual economic agents. Hence, it becomes well-nigh impossi- 
ble to accomplish sustained, full utilization of our economic capacity, 
except in war periods when motives are different. 
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The answer from those who believe “the system” to be at fault 
is usually in terms of another system — another “ism” — almost 
always derived on paper deductively and requiring verification by 
social experiment. 

Whatever the blueprint of the way may be, it is very doubtful 
whether an alternative system is needed in America. Experience is 
already conditioning the will to do. If man’s reasonableness will 
respond to nothing but the inevitable, then there are certain inevita- 
bilities in the economic circumstances of our industrial order which 
are becoming clearer. If acted upon, they will preserve the basic 
values of the American way. 

Fundamentally what is the force that has driven the economic 
machine to function at present incredible levels? Demand from the 
war is the answer—the insatiable appetite of Mars. It has meant 
jobs for millions of unemployed workers, capacity output from 
thousands of factories, longer trains and full cars for the railroads, 
fuller utilization of peak loads for power plants, a vastly greater 
market for the farmer's produce, and millions of tons from forest 
and mine. 

The end products are instruments of destruction whose real 
costs to produce must be measured in terms of human toil, depleted 
resources, depreciated factories, and worn-out transport equipment, 
and whose money cost must eventually be measured in tax dollars. 
But there is another cost—an opportunity cost, as economists would 
call it. It is in terms of what could be accomplished if all the human 
effort and material wealth now put to satisfy war demand were 
devoted to constructive purposes when peace returns. 

Whether this will be done or not depends upon whether we can 
find a peace demand which will replace the war demand. Actually, 
there is only one source of such a demand—a higher plane of living 
for the masses of our population. Here is one of the inevitabilities 
of our modern machine economy. There can be no point or purpose 
to mass production save as the servant of mass consumption. Only 
as we find an outlet for its abundance of production can we sustain 
modern industry, and capitalize upon its efficiencies. 
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In the terminology of economics, demand results from a com- 
bination of want, purchasing power, and willingness to spend pur- 
chasing power. American industry need never worry about the wants 
of our people or their willingness to part with purchasing power, 
if they have it. However, industry must become increasingly con- 
cerned with making purchasing power available to the masses, and 
the most constructive way of accomplishing this end is through 
guaranteeing every ready, able and willing worker an opportunity 
to produce and earn. If the worker is not trained, he must be pro- 
vided with an opportunity for training. If he is incapacitated or 
handicapped, he must be rehabilitated. The same genius that con- 
ceives, promotes and directs the functioning of American business 
must recognize this inevitable responsibility. It is not paternalism ; 
it is good business to admit that although fifty million or more 
workers must look to industry and capital for job opportunities, 
on the other hand, industry and capital must look to fifty million 
or more workers and their families for a market. This interdepend- 
ence is an inevitable circumstance of our economic age. 

The alternative is clear in a democracy. When American industry 
fails to devise a way to distribute widely among the people the claims 
to what is produced so that the fruits of industry can be taken from 
the markets, the economic machine slows, sputters and stalls. In 
comes the politician—the medicine man of economics—and through 
the agency of government attempts to revive our economy; fre- 
quently using “patent medicines” that really do not cure but only 
“dope” the patient into a demoralized state of dependence. Some of 
the measures are genuinely constructive; others are pure dema- 
goguery. And in the final analysis, industry pays the bill. 

We are witnessing now what happens when the nation experi- 
ences full employment, and millions of people have regular jobs at 
good wages. A sizeable part of our present so-called food shortage 
is attributable to increased demand from a civilian population with 
vastly more money to spend than they have ever had before. Retail 
business has no selling problem now; instead it is plagued with the 
problem of obtaining goods to sell. Provide people with the means 
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of satisfying their wants, even for food, and it is seriously ques- 
tionable whether American industry, including agriculture, has ever 
reached the point of over-production, except perhaps in the case of 
a few commodities. 


III 


When the war is done, and the Axis menace has been destroyed, 
this democratic nation must face once more the economic and social 
problems left fundamentally unsolved before the business of war 
was begun, plus new problems engendered by the conflict itself. It 
is very doubtful whether our war experience per se will prove to be 
much more than a bloody interlude so far as many of our domestic 
problems are concerned. Basically, the causal factors are still pres- 
ent. The war has not removed them. The war may, however, jar us 
from our complacency; arouse us to more constructive thinking 
about the potentialities of our economic strength; make us see the 
possibilities of social and economic planning in peace as well as in 
war, and lead us to admit our share of international responsibility. 
If so, the war will not have been in vain. 

But we must be on guard. Temporarily, we may be deluded into 
the same sort of “prosperity forevermore”’ attitude which followed 
World War I and which terminated in the gloom of the thirties— 
‘prosperity nevermore.” In fact, there is abundant evidence to indi- 
cate that an unprecedented era of prosperity awaits us in the post- 
war period which, like the war, may continue to divert our attention 
away from the underlying problems that will be bound to return 
when the delusion has run its course, unless there is a sensible 
social direction of our economic organism in the post-war period. 

And here is another inevitability of the economic order into 
which we have evolved! Whether we will it or not, continuous suc- 
cessful functioning of the nation’s economy requires social direction. 
That now seems to be an inescapable fact. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we have built through technological progress a vast indus- 
trial system whose parts, as the result of specialization, have become 
so interrelated and interdependent that, when left to individual di- 
rection, uncoordinated and planless, the social interest is too fre- 
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quently lost and eventually the result is friction and chaos. And 
some of the parts have become so large through the drive for effi- 
ciency in output that excessively great economic power rests in the 
hands of a few whose social point of view has not always been 
manifest. 

The first and natural reaction to the evolution of our economy 
away from its former individualistic character and toward its pres- 
ent co-operative character was the formation of economic groups 
whose collective strength seemed to preserve, if not actually improve, 
their relative positions. Owners and managers of industrial capital 
took the lead; laborers and farmers followed. As these groups 
gained in strength of wealth and numbers, the older individual com- 
petition and conflict gave way to class rivalry, until today giants 
contend with giants. And unfortunately none can be truly said to 
represent a more social mindedness than any other. 

In the evolutionary process, government under our democratic 
philosophy has played a most peculiar role. It has allowed itself to 
become a citadel to be captured through the ballot box or other- 
wise, and be made to function in favor of its captors, and hence 
has become a tool or a device to be used as extremely as its captors 
will. In other words, government may be said to have need for a 
social point of view, too. 

Democracy, like all social institutions, faces the challenge of 
adaptability to change. Can the American people provide by demo- 
cratic means the social direction which technological progress of 
the past half-century or more has made so urgent? To date they 
have not. The New Deal when first launched gave promise in this 
direction, but in the course of time, it, too, lost sight of funda- 
mental principles and became concerned with survival value, indi- 
cating that it had been captured also. 

Perhaps what we must have is a new breed of statesmen as well 
as a new breed of industrial and labor leaders, all of whom recog- 
nize the inevitabilities and the basic principles of social direction 
made imperative by our time. 

The role of government as the agency of society must increase, 
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but the character of the role must change. Somehow we must have a 
government which represents all the people and not a class; a gov- 
ernment whose leaders are Americans first and Democrats or Repub- 
licans second. We must have a government which will restrain 
rampant labor when labor is wrong, just as it will restrain capital 
or any other group that does not fit into the social direction. We 
must have a government which realizes that the brotherhood of man 
cannot be furthered by inciting class hatred. We must have a gov- 
ernment which will strike the happy medium of promoting the gen- 
eral good without diminishing too greatly the individual’s inclina- 
tion and ability to solve his own difficulties. We must have a gov- 
ernment which believes in abundance and not scarcity. 

We must have industrial leaders who recognize the place of 
wages in an economy of abundance and who see how essential it is 
that there be sufficient and properly distributed purchasing power 
to buy all that we are willing to produce. We must have industrial 
leaders who will as gladly make an investment in personnel as in 
plant and machinery. We must have industrial leaders who will 
assume the social responsibility which their positions of leadership 
demand that they assume. They must be leaders who can appreci- 
ate the value of what disciplined labor has to offer and who admit 
that democratic government has an essential role in modern eco- 
nomic life, especially in supplementing where private industry is 
lacking. 

We must have labor leaders who understand the driving forces 
behind our economic machine; who will admit the value of what 
capital contributes, and who will recognize that saving and risk- 
taking must be rewarded fairly, too. We must have labor leaders 
who are genuine leaders of men, willing to co-operate with capital 
and government toward the goal of industrial peace and harmony. 

Under enlightened leadership, motivated by a profound sense 
of social responsibility and recognizing the nation’s stupendous 
latent economic strength, there is no good reason why industry, 
labor, and government should not meet the post-war challenge of 
sustaining and even expanding for purposes of peace and construc- 
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tion the vast productive capacity we have built for war and destruc- 
tion. Defeat of the Axis in the field of battle will not disprove the 
severe charges hurled at our social and economic shortcomings by 
the enemy, nor will such defeat prove that we ourselves intend to 
lead a new life. Democracy continues to demand an economic struc- 
ture which will produce a maximum of goods and provide for a 
maximum consumption. If planning is sound and effective and can 
draw forth supreme co-operative effort in a war against a common 
military enemy, it seems only reasonable that co-operative planning 
is in order in a war against such common social enemies as depres- 
sions, poverty, ill-health, ignorance, race prejudice, and restraints 
of democratic processes. 
There is the challenge. 
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The University of Texas and 
the Common Mooring 


By Homer P. Rainey 


of Princeton University, October 21, 1896, Woodrow 

Wilson delivered an address entitled “Princeton In The 
Nation’s Service.” This title is interesting in itself in that it indi- 
cates the feeling of necessity of reporting the university’s contribu- 
tion to society. Princeton is not a state university, but has been 
supported throughout its history by gifts and endowments. If the 
leaders of Princeton thought it necessary to evaluate its service to 
the nation, how much more is it desirable for an institution such as 
The University of Texas, supported almost wholly out of public 
funds, to report to its constituency? I shall try therefore in this 
article to indicate what are the major functions of The University 
of Texas and to evaluate its contributions to the people whom it 
serves. Or, more specifically, I shall discuss “What is the University 
for, and how well is it fulfilling its functions?” 

In the article by Woodrow Wilson referred to above, he tells 
of the early beginnings of Princeton under the leadership of men 
of religion—men of great character with a “stern sense of duty.” 
He places great emphasis upon religion in the life of the state and 
gives a fine interpretation of the functions of the college. He stresses 
the importance of history in a people’s culture and gives a good 
statement about science and its contributions to modern life and 
also warns of its limitations. He makes a good case for the classics 
and of course for his favorite subject—politics. 


13 
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I most heartily endorse all of these fine purposes of higher 


education. It must preserve the values of the past. It must, if it be | 


true education, instill character and integrity into all youth. It must 
train its students to be good citizens and to participate actively and 
intelligently in the public service. It must advance knowledge through 
research and publication. It must protect freedom and the other 
ideals of civilization. All these things a university must do, whether 
it be an endowed university, such as Princeton, or a state university 
such as The University of Texas. These are functions which are 
common to all universities. 

Let us apply our criterion of ‘““‘How well is The University of 
Texas performing these functions?” It will at once be seen that 
many of the functions mentioned above relate to the creation of 
values for which we have no adequate yardsticks of measurement. 
Statistics themselves do not tell the whole story, but given an insti- 
tution of accepted high academic rank, quantitative measures then 
do have a meaning. Woodrow Wilson mentions the large number 
of outstanding men in the nation’s service who have graduated from 
Princeton. The University of Texas also has a proud record in this 
respect. It now numbers approximately 70,000 among its ex- 
students. It is interesting to note the number and types of academic 
and professional degrees the University has granted during its brief 
history of sixty years. The thing that distinguishes a university 
from a college is its research and graduate study. The University 
of Texas since 1883 has issued 5,581 graduate diplomas. They are 
distributed as follows: 469 Doctors of Philosophy, 22 Doctors of 
Education, 3,931 Masters of Art, 284 Masters of Business Admin- 
istration, 32 Masters of Journalism, 94 Masters of Science in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, 264 Masters of Science in Engineer- 
ing, 484 Masters of Education, and 1 Master of Music. 

A university is also made up of a number of professional schools 
such as law, engineering, medicine, business administration, educa- 
tion, etc. In these professional fields The University of Texas is 
sending into the state a remarkable number of professionally trained 
people. The Law School of the University was, at the time we en- 
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tered the war, the second largest law school in the entire United 
States, being surpassed only by Harvard University. It was the 
largest state university law school in the country. At that time it 
had enrolled approximately 750 students. Since 1883 it has granted 
degrees to 3,928 persons. 

The Medical School of the University, located at Gebwaion, has 
from its beginning sent into the state a steady stream of well-trained 
medical people. It has issued 2,431 medical degrees. Closely associ- 
ated with medicine is the School of Pharmacy, which has issued 
1,032 degrees. The John Sealy College of Nursing, connected with 
the University, has granted 835 diplomas to graduate nurses. 

The College of Engineering is one of the largest professional 
schools of the University. It has granted 2,941 bachelor’s degrees, 
and in addition it has issued 264 master’s degrees in engineering. 
One of the newer and most rapidly developing schools of the Uni- 
versity is that of Business Administration. This school has already 


| issued 3,846 bachelor diplomas and 284 master’s degrees. 


The School of Education is a professional school for the train- 


| ing of teachers for all levels of the educational system. It has issued 


1,361 bachelor degrees, 22 Doctors of Education and 484 Masters 
of Education. 

The College of Fine Arts, which was established in the Uni- 
versity only five years ago, has already granted 56 bachelor’s de- 


| grees in fine arts and 29 bachelor’s degrees in music. The rapidly 


increasing enrollment in this school indicates a very large number 


| of professionally trained people for future leadership in Texas fine 
arts. 


Just recently the Legislature of Texas has authorized the ac- 


| ceptance of the gift by the Trustees of the Texas Dental College of 


Houston, which is now to become another fine professional school 


_ in the University. 


In addition to the large number of professional degrees men- 


' tioned above, the University has through its College of Arts and 


Sciences trained the largest number of students in the field of gen- 
eral education. This college has granted 14,324 degrees. It may be 
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said that the major function of the College of Arts and Sciences is 
the general cultural education which is essential for intelligent liv- 
ing and good citizenship for all people. 

The sum total of the degrees granted by the University from its 
beginning is 36,364. This is a vast number of well-trained people 
for the life of the state and the nation. Among them are outstand- 
ing leaders in every area of the state and nation’s life and in every 
field of human experience. 

The University in war time has been called upon to modify its 
traditional functions and to undertake highly specialized training 


for the nation’s war efforts. The University of Texas has now a | 


vast war-training program. Incomplete figures indicate that there 
are more than 10,000 ex-students of the University in the armed 
services. Its present student body of approximately 6,500 students 
is slightly more than half the enrollment which it had at the out- 
break of the war. This is a real measure of its annual contribution 
to the war program. Very soon after the declaration of war the 
University, along with other educational institutions, was called 
upon to furnish a large program of short-term vocational training 
for the war production industries. Since Pearl Harbor the Univer- 
sity has trained more than 12,000 persons for this type of work 
and at the present time is turning out more than 700 per month 
from these training courses. 

The University is also carrying on an extensive war program 
that consists of a naval R.O.T.C. unit, a pre-medical unit, and a 
large program of training for naval engineers. In addition it has 
a large unit of naval pre-flight students. It is also training a con- 
tingent of fliers under the Civil Aeronautics Authority. One of the 
most interesting phases of its war-training program is its contract 
with the Curtiss-Wright Corporation to train approximately 100 
women per year for positions in this company’s plant in the pro- 
duction of aeroplane engines. 

One other form of service from the University to the nation in 
its war effort should not be overlooked. It has relinquished approxi- 
mately 150 members of its faculty to the armed services and to 
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other types of war effort. Neither should be overlooked a number 
of important research projects of a secret character that are being 
conducted on various phases of armed forces’ technical problems. 

It will be seen from this statistical enumeration that The Uni- 
versity of Texas is an educational institution of tremendous pro- 
portions and that it is serving the life of the state and the nation in 
numerous ways. 

Another one of the functions common to all universities is that 
of carrying knowledge through its extension service to all who will 
receive and use it. The University of Texas for many years has 
operated an extensive extension program to serve its far-flung con- 
stituency. In general the Extension Division program is divided 
into two fields—formal teaching and informal service. Formal 
teaching is carried on through class and correspondence courses. 
This formal teaching, if evaluated in terms of a full college course, 
last year supplied instruction to the equivalent of 350 full-time long 
session students. Informal activities of the Division include a wide 
variety of services. Literally millions of boys and girls and men and 
women are making significant use of the Package Loan Library, 
which annually distributes free more than 35,000 packages of infor- 
mation on all types of subjects. The Visual Instruction Bureau each 
year sends out more than 12,000 sets of films and slides and other 
visual materials. The Bureau of Nutrition and Health Education is 
bringing health information and health education to thousands of 
Texas citizens. 


II 


Over and beyond these functions which are common to all uni- 
versities, a state university, supported by taxation upon all the peo- 
ple, has a unique and peculiar purpose—a special job to do because 
of its peculiar relationship to the state. What is this unique or spe- 
cial function? It can best be answered by asking the question in this 
form: Why do a democratic people tax themselves to support an 
institution of higher learning? What do they expect to achieve 
through it that they could not accomplish by private institutions? 
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Why does the state assume any responsibility for education, and 
especially a university? I submit that these are fundamental social 
questions. 


We find the answer to these questions in some such reasoning 
as the following. It cannot be successfully argued that a tax-sup- 
ported state university is essential to the life or being of a state, 
for the simple reason that states existed long before they had tax- 
supported universities. As a matter of fact state universities are of 
relatively recent origin. They did not start until after the Dartmouth 
College decision by the Supreme Court in 1819. No doubt states 
would continue to exist if all state universities were abolished. Hence 
they are not absolutely necessary unless a democratic people have 
some other values in mind which they desire to promote. People 
support state universities, then, because they believe that they will 
add something to the life of the state that without them they would 
not possess. They support state universities because they want the 
life of their state improved. State universities are related then to 
the improvement of the well-being of the state. It is, therefore, in 
the area of the improvement of a people’s well-being that we must 
look for the unique or peculiar functions of a state university. I 
believe that when a state university is truly functioning toward 
this objective it is, or can be, the greatest instrumentality for the 
improvement of a people’s welfare that a democratic people have ever 
conceived or devised. 

I should like, therefore, to develop this thesis and apply it as a 
criterion to The University of Texas and to ask again how well the 
University is fulfilling this fundamental objective. 

In what specific ways can and does The University of Texas 
improve the welfare of the people of the state? To answer this 
question satisfactorily we must determine what are the essential 
factors in a people’s well-being. There are many, of course, but they 
may be classified into certain rather large groupings. For the pur- 
poses here, I shall say that there are three major sets of factors in 
a people’s welfare. They are (a) their natural resources, such as 
oil, forests, water, minerals, etc., (b) their human resources—the 
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people themselves with their peculiar qualities and characteristics 
and potentialities, and (c) their cultural resources which include 
such intangible things as a people’s history and folk ways, their arts 
and religion, their social institutions, etc. 

We may refer to these factors as “the common mooring.” Dr. 
Harcourt Morgan, former president of The University of Ten- 
nessee and at present chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
has given us a comprehensive conception of its meaning in terms of 
modern life: 


What is the Common Mooring? It consists of the factors pro- 
vided by nature which all life (plant and animal, low and complex) 
finds, under all-time natural laws, essential to its organized exist- 
ence. Air, water, and soil are familiar facilities from childhood to 
old age. Electricity, plants, and animals (including ourselves) are 
no less familiar. These are all contributions of nature, so common 
that we have not measured their relation to our very existence and 
to the structures (governments, institutions, families, and nations) 
that man has gradually developed under the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual urge of the complex something we call civilization, a unit 
of which we designate as democracy. 

There are some other features of the common mooring of 
humanity, even more basic than those above, through which nature 
has made generous contribution. Just as universal as the others, but 
less recognized in the everyday operation of life processes, there are 
the chemical elements and their compounds, including the recently 
discovered vitamins. 

Of the ninety-two elements of nature, fewer than twenty have 
been established as essential to life processes and to the functioning 
of resultant compounds of all the organisms of the plant and animal 
kingdoms. Fewer than twenty supply most of the raw materials of 
industry from which our food, clothing, and everything else we use 
are made. In addition to these chemical elements, nature has also 
supplied a number of forms of energy to help us do the work neces- 
sary to transform these elements or compounds of elements into 
products we need or want. 


Man’s Obligation 

It has not been an easy task, if we may so interpret it, for nature 
throughout the millions of centuries to keep the elements and com- 
pounds within the evolutionary program so that when man should 
appear he would find a universe of complex interacting and inter- 
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dependent elements and compounds at his service. These have been 
so governed by laws that man’s environment has permitted not only 
his existence, but that of all plants and other animals. This complex 
has definitely challenged man to discover his relation to his Creator 
and the creative process through his relation to his environment and 
to the mineral, plant and animal kingdoms in which he found him- 
self. This challenge has not stopped here. Over the centuries there 
has developed within man a sense of responsibility and moral obli- 
gation to assist nature in augmenting, through intellectual concepts 
not available to any other beings, the program that brought him 
into being. 

In a word, to improve their well-being people have nature’s 
contribution in terms of natural resources and man’s contribution 
which includes all that man does to utilize nature’s resources for the 
realization of his needs. 

What, then, is the function of The University of Texas in these 
terms? First, let us see what we have to work with in Texas in 
terms of these factors. What is nature’s contribution? The general 
answer to this question is that Texas possesses the greatest abun- 
dance and the greatest variety of natural resources of any com- 
parable piece of territory in the world. Nature, then, has dealt 
bountifully with us. She has been generous in the extreme. 

How have we utilized these resources? What has been our past 
record? There are two major answers to these questions: (a) we 
have wasted and exploited some of them shamefully, and (b) others 
are undeveloped and awaiting scientific research and technological 
development to make them useful. 

We have not taught our people their dependence upon, and their 
fundamental relationships to, their natural resources. The result is 
that many of these resources have been wasted, some of which are 
exhaustible and cannot be replaced. Our teaching in this regard 
has been sadly deficient. For example, there has not yet been estab- 
lished a department of geography at the University of Texas. 
One outstanding fact will emphasize our wasted resources. Texas 
has some of the most productive soil in the world. Soil that would 
produce a bale or more of cotton per acre a generation ago is now 
producing from a third to a fourth of a bale per acre. Texas is the 
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greatest cotton producing area in the world, and for more than a 
hundred years we have exported approximately 90 per cent of the 
cotton which it has produced. It has been estimated, however, that 
for every bale of cotton shipped out of Texas in the last hundred 
years, we have allowed 130 tons of good top soil to go down the 
rivers of Texas into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Neither have we developed the science and technology that are 
necessary for the development of these resources. For more than a 
hundred years we have strenuously resisted the development of voca- 
tional and technological education. The result is impoverishment. 
We have lost our best scientific minds to the North and the East 
and our resources have either been exploited and wasted or unde- 
veloped. In either case the state is poorer. 

What is the present situation? A great period of industrializa- 
tion is upon us. Industry is coming to Texas in great volume. There 
is a tremendous activity already under way in the greater utilization 
of Texas’ vast storehouse of natural resources. 

What is the function of The University of Texas in this new 
development? It should provide the scientific research and the in- 
tellectual background for this development. 

What is The University of Texas doing in this connection? 
What is its program? It has already made a fine beginning. For 
many years it has been making steady progress in the development 
of its Graduate School and in the improvement of its research pro- 
gram. It has a number of research bureaus which are designed spe- 
cifically to promote research into the nature and use of the state’s 
vast resources. These bureaus include: (a) Bureau of Economic 
Geology, (b) Bureau of Engineering Research, (c) Bureau of In- 
dustrial Chemistry and (d) Bureau of Business Research. The 
limitations of this paper will not permit any detail discussion of 
the activities of this vast research program. Such details may be 
found in a bulletin entitled “Serving Texas” issued by The Uni- 
versity of Texas, April 15, 1941. 

It will be noted here, however, that these researches cover a wide 
range of subjects which include investigations into many of the 
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basic resources of the state. Some notable results are already being 
achieved by these bureaus which will mean untold values to the 
people of Texas. In fact, the results of even one of these researches 
may actually return to the state more in dollars than the entire 
University has ever cost the people of Texas. This fact leads to an 
important consideration. Many people, including the members of 
the Legislature, often think of the University almost solely as a 
“spending” institution, whereas as a matter of fact the University 
is a tremendous economic asset to the people of the state. In fact, 
it can be successfully demonstrated that it is the greatest economic 
investment that the people possess. The University, therefore, is in 
my judgment, the state’s foremost instrumentality in the improve- 
ment of its well-being. 

What is the situation in Texas with respect to its human ma- 
terials? Here, too, Texas is rich. It has a large and virile popula- 
tion, which is increasing rapidly. Here again, it is the function of 
the University to develop these human materials to the maximum 
of their potentialities. It is appropriate to ask, ‘“‘How well are these 
human resources being developed?’’ Here again we find waste, ex- 
ploitation and under-development. For example, only approximately 
60 per cent of the youth of Texas of high school age are enrolled 
in such schools and perhaps more than half of them drop out of 
school before graduation. We also know from actual investigations 
that there are considerably more high school graduates who have 
ability to succeed in college that do not have the opportunity to go 
to college than there are high school graduates who actually enroll 
in college. These are examples of wasted human potentials. There 
are other such wastes that are of significance. Particularly signifi- 
cant are the health conditions in Texas and also those of under- 
nourishment. Another good example of our not getting the maxi- 
mum use of our resources is the fact that Texas ranks fourth among 
the states of the Union in the number of dairy cattle, but it ranks 
forty-fourth in the production of dairy products per cow. 

I have already cited at another point in this article figures indi- 
cating the University’s training program for the youth of Texas. 
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It is a vast program, indeed, but it ought, and could, be greatly ex- 
tended and improved. 

The third factor in the improvement of our well-being is our 
cultural resources. These resources, too, are rich and varied in 
Texas. Texas has had a long and colorful history. It has been under 
six flags, and its cultural heritage reflects all of these contributions. 
Here, too, is one of the great opportunities of the University. Its 
function here is to explore this vast storehouse of cultural materials 
such as the history and the folk ways, the literature and music, etc., 
of this region. The University ought to provide the creative research 
and productivity in this field that it is applying to the development 
and utilization of our natural resources. These cultural resources 
are the base upon which the genuine culture of our people must rest. 
They are the base for the development of practically all of the fine 
arts such as literature, music, drama, etc. The College of Fne Arts 
is the appropriate organization in the University for this develop- 
ment. It is one of the youngest of the University’s professional 
schools, but it is already making rapid strides in its growth and 
development. 

The University itself is rapidly becoming a great storehouse of 
cultural materials. It possesses the largest library in the South. It is 
also developing other museums for the maintenance and exposition 
of cultural materials. An increasing amount of creative work is 
flowing from the University in these areas. 

Thus, when the University is fulfilling these unique functions it 
becomes an instrumentality of the first importance to a people’s 
welfare. It furnishes the scientific, the intellectual and the cultural 
leadership that is needed for the proper development, conservation 
and utilization of all of the factors of a people’s welfare. Many of 
the natural resources have been present in Texas for hundreds and 
thousands of years, and have had to wait for the development of 
science and technology to make them available for man’s use. Simi- 
larly, human potentialities have lain neglected and will continue to 
be undeveloped unless the University can also provide the intellec- 
tual means for their development. The same is true of the state’s 
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cultural possibilities. They depend for their development upon the 
leadership which the University ought to provide. Marked progress 
has already been made by the University in meeting its responsibili- 
ties in these various areas, but even greater opportunities are await- 
ing it in the future. How well it may serve the people in the develop- 
ment of their resources depends upon the degree to which there is a 
common understanding and appreciation of the University’s function 
and the extent to which the people of Texas will encourage and 
support the University in the fulfillment of its responsibilities. 
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Senor Payroll 


By William E. Barrett 


means that we were clerks. Anything that could be classified as 

paper work came to the flat double desk across which we faced 
each other. The Main Office downtown sent us a bewildering array 
of orders and rules that were to be put into effect. 

Junior Engineers were beneath the notice of everyone except 
the Mexican laborers at the plant. To them we were the visible form 
of a distant, unknowable paymaster. We were Senior Payroll. 

Those Mexicans were great workmen; the aristocrats among 
them were the stokers, big men who worked Herculean eight-hour 
shifts in the fierce heat of the retorts. They scooped coal with huge 
shovels and hurled it with uncanny aim at tiny doors. The coal 
streamed out from the shovels like black water from a high pressure 
nozzle, and never missed the narrow opening. The stokers worked 
stripped to the waist, and there was pride and dignity in them. Few 
men could do such work, and they were the few. 

The Company paid its men only twice a month, on the fifth and 
on the twentieth. To a Mexican, this was absurd. What man with 
money will make it last fifteen days? If he hoarded money beyond 
the spending of three days, he was a miser—and when, Sefior, did 
the blood of Spain flow in the veins of misers? Hence it was the 
custom for our stokers to appear every third or fourth day to draw 
the money due to them. 

There was a certain elasticity in the Company rules, and Larry 
and I sent the necessary forms to the Main Office and received an 
“advance” against a man’s pay check. Then, one day, Downtown 
favored us with a memorandum: 
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“There have been too many abuses of the advance-against-wages 
privilege. Hereafter, no advance against wages will be made to any 
employe except in a case of genuine emergency.” 

We had no sooner posted the notice when in came stoker Juan 
Garcia. He asked for an advance. I pointed to the notice. He spelled 
it through slowly, then said, “What does this mean, this ‘genuine 
emergency’ ?”’ 

I explained to him patiently that the Company was kind and 
sympathetic, but that it was a great nuisance to have to pay wages 
every few days. If someone was ill or if money was urgently needed 
for some other good reason, then the Company would make an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Juan Garcia turned his hat over and over slowly in his big hands. 
“T do not get my money?” 

“Next payday, Juan. On the twentieth.” 

He went out silently and I felt a little ashamed of myself. I 
looked across the desk at Larry. He avoided my eyes. 

In the next hour two other stokers came in, looked at the notice, 
had it explained and walked solemnly out ; then no more came. What 
we did not know was that Juan Garcia, Pete Mendoza and Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez had spread the word and that every Mexican in the 
plant was explaining the order to every other Mexican. “To get the 
money now, the wife must be sick. There must be medicine for the 
baby.” 

The next morning Juan Garcia’s wife was practically dying, Pete 
Mendoza’s mother would hardly last the day, there was a veritable 
epidemic among children and, just for variety, there was one sick 
father. We always suspected that the old man was really sick; no 
Mexican would otherwise have thought of him. At any rate, nobody 
paid Larry and me to examine private lives; we made out our forms 
with an added line describing the “genuine emergency.” Our people 
got paid. 

That went on for a week. Then came a new order, curt and to 
the point : “Hereafter, employes will be paid ONLY on the fifth and 
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the twentieth of the month. No exceptions will be made except in 
the cases of employes leaving the service of the Company.” 

The notice went up on the board and we explained its signifi- 
cance gravely. “No, Juan Garcia, we cannot advance your wages. 
It is too bad about your wife and your cousins and your aunts, but 
there is a new rule.” 

Juan Garcia went out and thought it over. He thought out loud 
with Mendoza and Gonzalez and Ayala, then, in the morning, he 
was back. “I am quitting this company for different job. You pay 
me now?” 

We argued that it was a good company and that it loved its em- 
ployes like children, but in the end we paid off, because Juan Garcia 
quit. And so did Gonzalez, Mendoza, Obregon, Alaya and Ortez, the 
best stokers, men who could not be replaced. 

Larry and I looked at each other; we knew what was coming in 
about three days. One of our duties was to sit on the hiring line 
early each morning, engaging transient workers for the handy 
gangs. Any man was accepted who could walk up and ask for a job 
without falling down. Never before had we been called upon to hire 
such skilled virtuosos as stokers for handy gang work, but we were 
called upon to hire them now. 

The day foreman was wringing his hands and asking the 
Almighty if he was personally supposed to shovel this condemned 
coal, while there in a stolid, patient line were skilled men—Garcia, 
Mendoza and others—waiting to be hired. We hired them, of course. 
There was nothing else to do. 

Every day we had a line of resigning stokers, and another line 
of stokers seeking work. Our paper work became very complicated. 
At the Main Office they were jumping up and down. The proces- 
sion of forms showing Juan Garcia’s resigning and being hired over 
and over again was too much for them. Sometimes Downtown had 
Garcia on the payroll twice at the same time when someone down 
there was slow in entering a resignation. Our phone rang early and 
often. 

Tolerantly and patiently we explained: “There’s nothing we can 
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do if a man wants to quit, and if there are stokers available when 
the plant needs stokers, we hire them.” 

Out of chaos, Downtown issued another order. I read it and 
whistled. Larry looked at it and said, “It is going to be very quiet 
around here.” 

The order read: “Hereafter, no employe who resigns may be re- 
hired within a period of 30 days.” 

Juan Garcia was due for another resignation, and when he came 
in we showed him the order and explained that standing in line the 
next day would do him no good if he resigned today. “Thirty days 
is a long time, Juan.” 

It was a grave matter and he took time to reflect on it. So did 
Gonzalez, Mendoza, Ayala and Ortez. Ultimately, however, they 
were all back—and all resigned. 

We did our best to dissuade them and we were sad about the 
parting. This time it was for keeps and they shook hands with us 
solemnly. It was very nice knowing us. Larry and I looked at each 
other when they were gone and we both knew that neither of us 
had been pulling for Downtown to win this duel. It was a blue day. 

In the morning, however, they were all back in line. With the 
utmost gravity, Juan Garcia informed me that he was a stoker 
looking for a job. 

“No dice, Juan,” I said. “Come back in thirty days. I warned 
you.” 

His eyes looked straight into mine without a flicker. “There is 
some mistake, Senor,” he said. “I am Manuel Hernandez. I work 
as the stoker in Pueblo, in Santa Fe, in many places.”’ 

I stared back at him, remembering the sick wife and the babies 
without medicine, the mother-in-law in the hospital, the many resig- 
nations and the rehirings. I knew that there was a gas plant in 
Pueblo, and that there wasn't any in Santa Fe; but who was I to 
argue with a man about his own name? A stoker is a stoker. 

So I hired him. I hired Gonzalez, too, who swore that his name 
was Carrera, and Ayala, who had shamelessly become Smith. 

Three days later, the resigning started. 
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Within a week our payroll read like a history of Latin America. 
Everyone was on it: Lopez and Obregon, Villa, Diaz, Batista, Go- 
mez, and even San Martin and Bolivar. Finally Larry and I, grow- 
ing weary of staring at familiar faces and writing unfamiliar names, 


_ went to the Superintendent and told him the whole story. He tried 


not to grin, and said, “Damned nonsense!” 

The next day the orders were taken down. We called our most 
prominent stokers into the office and pointed to the board. No rules 
any more. 

“The next time we hire you hombres,” Larry said grimly, “come 
in under the names you like best, because that’s the way you are 
going to stay on the books.” 

They looked at us and they looked at the board; then for the 
first time in the long duel, their teeth flashed white. “Si, Sevores,” 
they said. 

And so it was. 
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do if a man wants to quit, and if there are stokers available when 
the plant needs stokers, we hire them.” 

Out of chaos, Downtown issued another order. I read it and 
whistled. Larry looked at it and said, “It is going to be very quiet 
around here.” 

The order read: “Hereafter, no employe who resigns may be re- 
hired within a period of 30 days.” 

Juan Garcia was due for another resignation, and when he came 
in we showed him the order and explained that standing in line the 
next day would do him no good if he resigned today. “Thirty days 
is a long time, Juan.” 

It was a grave matter and he took time to reflect on it. So did 
Gonzalez, Mendoza, Ayala and Ortez. Ultimately, however, they 
were all back—and all resigned. 

We did our best to dissuade them and we were sad about the 
parting. This time it was for keeps and they shook hands with us 
solemnly. It was very nice knowing us. Larry and I looked at each 
other when they were gone and we both knew that neither of us 
had been pulling for Downtown to win this duel. It was a blue day. 

In the morning, however, they were all back in line. With the 
utmost gravity, Juan Garcia informed me that he was a stoker 
looking for a job. 

“No dice, Juan,” I said. “Come back in thirty days. I warned 
you.” 

His eyes looked straight into mine without a flicker. “There is 
some mistake, Sefior,” he said. “I am Manuel Hernandez. I work 
as the stoker in Pueblo, in Santa Fe, in many places.” 

I stared back at him, remembering the sick wife and the babies 
without medicine, the mother-in-law in the hospital, the many resig- 
nations and the rehirings. I knew that there was a gas plant in 
Pueblo, and that there wasn’t any in Santa Fe; but who was I to 
argue with a man about his own name? A stoker is a stoker. 

So I hired him. I hired Gonzalez, too, who swore that his name 
was Carrera, and Ayala, who had shamelessly become Smith. 

Three days later, the resigning started. 
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Within a week our payroll read like a history of Latin America. 
Everyone was on it: Lopez and Obregon, Villa, Diaz, Batista, Go- 
mez, and even San Martin and Bolivar. Finally Larry and I, grow- 


| ing weary of staring at familiar faces and writing unfamiliar names, 
| went to the Superintendent and told him the whole story. He tried 


not to grin, and said, “Damned nonsense!” 

The next day the orders were taken down. We called our most 
prominent stokers into the office and pointed to the board. No rules 
any more. 

“The next time we hire you hombres,” Larry said grimly, “come 
in under the names you like best, because that’s the way you are 
going to stay on the books.” 

They looked at us and they looked at the board; then for the 
first time in the long duel, their teeth flashed white. “Si, Sevores,” 
they said. 

And so it was. 





The Treasure Room at 
Emory University 


By Thomas H. English 


OLLECTORS distinguish three joys of collecting: the ex- 
citement of discovery and acquisition; the pride of posses- 
sion; and the honor of preservation. These may appear in 

many instances as mere selfish pleasures, and it is true that on 
collectors’ trails and in the auction rooms quarter is seldom given 
or expected. Your collector in the ardor of pursuit is a hard, shrewd 
adversary to encounter, but when the victory of possession is 
achieved, his heart expands and he becomes one of the most gen- 
erous of mortals. His pleasure seems to him incomplete and petty 
unless he finds others to share it with him. It would seem that an 
influence emanates from works of art, from articles of virtu, and 
especially from manuscripts and books, which discourages miserli- 
ness in their gatherers and possessors. 

In the same way there might seem to be nothing more selfish 
than the joy of possessing family relics and papers, in the sense of 
the strong personal sentiment that attaches to them, and indeed it is 
a sentiment that is obviously difficult for others to share in. Late 
descendants cling to and gloat over the diaries, files of correspond- 
ence, and miscellaneous records of their ancestors, sometimes with 
what appears to unsympathetic outsiders as a Confucian reverence. 
But, generally speaking, exclusiveness in this private joy is in direct 
ratio to the obscurity of the ancestors or their failure to participate 
in the public life of their times. If they were men of mark and had 
their parts in great and stirring events, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children are moved to open the family treasures to the view 
of the world, and by that act their pride of birth is augmented. 
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The institutional libraries of the United States have benefited 
immeasurably from these normal reactions both of the collector’s 
zeal and of family piety. It is truly astonishing what various and 
rich donations in how great numbers have been made to American 
libraries, and at what moderate prices have been acquired other 
unified collections into which their former owners poured their 
financial means, their skill, and their devotion. Not all these gather- 
ings, whatever other values they have possessed, have been valuable 
as the materials of research, but again it is astonishing in how many 
instances they have contributed to the foundation and development 
of great research libraries. 

Up until quite recently the South has been a region neither of 
great libraries nor of developed research collections. Now in a num- 
ber of centers—in Texas, in North Carolina, in Virginia, in Louisi- 
ana, in Tennessee, and in Georgia—a notable era of library devel- 
opment has begun, including the assembling of research materials 
in support of higher graduate studies. And in this new region col- 
lectors, the keepers of family treasures, and other donors are play- 
ing a characteristic and honorable part. 

One of the latest institutions to join the movement is Emory 
University, situated in Atlanta, Georgia. The college and its library 
trace their foundation back to the ante-bellum era. But while the 
library chronicles the slow accumulations of a century, less than a 
quarter of that period wiil account for its conscious planned growth. 
The Asa Griggs Candler Library building was not opened until 
1926, and its rare book and manuscript room was not set apart 
until 1942. 

A number of the collections, however, antedate their present 
physical setting. Emory University is a Methodist institution, and 
the founder of Methodism has a unique place in the history of 
Georgia. When in 1911 the Wesley collection of Mr. Thursfield 
Smith, of Salop, England, was offered for sale, the late Bishop 
Warren A. Candler entered into successful negotiations for its pur- 
chase and its transfer to Emory. The later additions of two com- 
plete groups of Wesleyana and a large number of separate items 
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have made Emory’s Wesley collection the largest and richest in 
America, and second only to the combined holdings of the City 
Road Chapel and the Methodist Publishing House in London. A 
special room in the Candler School of Theology exhibits the very 
extensive array of printed items and of varied memorabilia. The 
manuscripts are placed in the Treasure Room of the university 
library. They include ninety-five letters of John and Charles Wesley, 
with nearly three hundred letters of other members of the family, 
and a great bulk of correspondence of persons associated with the 
Wesleyan movement. John Wesley’s diary of his brief residence in 
Georgia, written in shorthand, is perhaps the outstanding show- 
piece, but holographs of the hymns of Charles Wesley are also 
worthy of especial note. The surviving manuscripts of another 
famous hymn writer, Augustus M. Toplady, author of “Rock of 
Ages,” are included among the recently acquired Wesleyana of 
William L. Clements. 

In 1927 the family of Joel Chandler Harris determined to place 
the manuscripts and other literary relics of the creator of Uncle 
Remus in the keeping of the Emory University Library. A large 
deposit was made late that year, and for sixteen years the generosity 
and enthusiasm of the Harris sons and daughters have not flagged. 
Additions have been made from many other sources until the col- 
lection has attained a most unusual degree of completeness. First in 
importance are 5900 pages of manuscript representing almost all of 
Mr. Harris’s books. The files of correspondence include Uncle 
Remus’s letters to his children, letters from his publishers, letters 
from his literary contemporaries, and a large and interesting miscel- 
laneous accumulation. The file of authors contains fine letters from 
Mark Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Rudyard Kipling, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Walter Hines Page, and many other notables. The col- 
lection of first and other editions of the books of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris is almost complete. The great prize is his own copy of the original 
Uncle Remus volume, the Songs and Sayings of 1881, interlined 
with later-rejected revisions of the dialect. Among related materials 
is the only complete file known to be in existence of The Country- 
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man (1862-1866), the unique newspaper published on the planta- 
tion of Joseph Addison Turner near Eatonton in middle Georgia. 
on which Joe Harris served his apprenticeship and in which his 
writings first achieved print. The variety and interest of the Harris 
Collection are so great that it is installed in a special Memorial 
Room in the university library, where a selection of its materials 
is on permanent display. 

Over a period of years the library has maintained a policy of 
restricting the use of rare and valuable books, either discovered in 
its older collections, presented to it from time to time by friends of 
the institution, or acquired by purchase, and withdrawing them into 
a locked section. These books are now assembled in the Treasure 
Room. Since 1934 the library’s holdings of rare Americana have 
been largely augmented by the bounty of the distinguished collector, 
Tracy W. McGregor. Books purchased on the McGregor Fund, 
covering several fields from the period of discovery to the era of 
westward expansion, are separately shelved. 

In 1938 the library acquired the extensive collection of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, maps, broadsides, and manu- 
scripts which had been gathered over more than thirty years by 
the late Keith M. Read of Savannah. All of this material relates 
to the history of the Confederacy, and while not numerically as 
strong as one or two others, the Read Collection at Emory ranks 
with the most important. Among the more than nine thousand 
pieces of manuscript there are many of the utmost value. There 
are autograph letters of almost all the leaders, records of many 
branches of the civil and military services, diaries of soldiers, and 
wartime correspondence. The fine series of letters from General 
J. E. B. Stuart to his wife, 1861, was published this year as the 
first of the Emory Sources ( Reprints, and other selections from 
this rich lode of unpublished documents will be made available in 
later numbers. 

In addition to the manuscripts, there are approximately three 
thousand books and pamphlets, more than a thousand magazines 
and newspapers, about two hundred broadsides, and comparably 
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high numbers of maps and pieces of sheet music. About a fourth 
of the books and pamphlets in the Read Collection are Confederate 
imprints, a large number of which had never been recorded. Large 
additions both of printed items and of manuscripts in this area 
have been made during the past five years, among which may be 
mentioned the papers of the Tomlinson Fort family, of Leander 
Trammell, and, quite recently, a large dossier of the official reports 
of the Confederate Navy. 

The presence in the Read Collection of a number of the manu- 
scripts of John Hill Hewitt, the contemporary and rival in Balti- 
more of Edgar Allan Poe, spurred the library to acquire the residue 
of the plays, poems, romances, and reminiscences of this author, 
largely unpublished, preserved by his children. Although Hewitt is 
almost forgotten, his work was characteristic of his era, and will 
repay a careful examination. 

In her last years Miss Fanny N. D. Murfree, of Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, presented a large selection of the literary manuscripts 
and correspondence of her more famous sister, Mary Noailles Mur- 
free, “Charles Egbert Craddock,” to the Emory library. With these 
papers is being gathered a set of the first editions of the novelist 
whose Jn the Tennessee Mountains (1884) attained sensational 
popularity when regional fiction was in its heyday. 

Sidney Lanier, the greatest of Georgia’s poets, is represented 
by a single letter in the Harris Collection, but his silver flute is 
displayed in the Treasure Room, and there is a fine set of his first 
editions on a nearby shelf. 

The Emory University Library has been chosen as the depository 
of the papers of two other of Georgia’s most famous sons, the jour- 
nalist Henry Grady, and the Methodist churchman Bishop Candler. 
The family of Henry Woodfin Grady, who was associated with the 
Atlanta Constitution from 1876 to 1889, has turned over to Emory 
all of the editor’s letters, manuscripts, and scrapbooks which have 
been preserved, and from other sources have come a wide variety 
of mementos. These materials have been employed in the prepara- 
tion of the authorized biography of Grady, by Professor Raymond 
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Nixon, soon to be published. The most interesting single item is 
perhaps the menu card of the dinner of the New England Society 
of New York, given on the evening of December 22, 1886, on the 
back of which are the pencilled notes of Grady’s most famous ad- 
dress, ““The New South.” The record of the crusade of the Atlanta 
journalist and orator to heal the wounds of the Civil War and to 
bring on the new era of peace and reparation is graphically pre- 
sented in the editorials and feature articles preserved in the twelve 
scrapbooks which cover the twenty significant years of his too 
brief career. 

Bishop Warren Akin Candler in addition to his lifelong service 
to the Methodist Church was both President of Emory College at 
Oxford (1888-1898) and Chancellor of Emory University in At- 
lanta (1.'°5-1921). Shortly after his death in 1941, his family 
arrange place his manuscripts and the correspondence of fifty 
years, am immense accumulation of more than 50,000 pieces, in the 
keeping of the institution with which he was so closely identified. 
In these papers is preserved a record of virtually every movement 
of significance in American Methodism and Protestantism of the 
past half-century, besides much that occurred outside the church. 
A few of the issues fully discussed in this huge correspondence are 
the Vanderbilt case, Methodist unification, and the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928, on each of which Bishop Candler took a forthright 
stand. And, of course, there is no comparable source of information 
for the history of Emory College and University during his era. 

The task of reducing these special collections and the thousands 
of other items here undescribed to usable order, of arranging, classi- 
fying, and indexing them has been great, and it is not yet done. 
Their use has been begun even before their bibliographical prepara- 
tion could be brought to completion. While restrictions of use have 
necessarily been placed upon certain parts of the collections, as little 
interference as possible has been permitted to the widest scholarly 
consultation. 

Emory’s special collections, representing as they do a mere 
fraction of the carefully gathered resources of a library of near a 
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quarter of a million volumes, nevertheless offer a basis for research 
in many fields which after the war should help to give a new char- 
acter to higher learning in the South. Many have aided in laying 
these foundations; the edifice that is built upon them will depend 
on the generous collaboration of all old friends and new ones. 


Quail in the Fence-Row 
By Keith Thomas 


Let the call in the throat 
quench itself without sound, 
do not answer the note 
whistled, mocking and round; 
do not answer, although 
taunted thus by a boy, 

tell him not that you know 
tones he fails to employ. 
Pride of call might betray 
where the nest is concealed ; 
watch the boy on his way 
down the rows of the field. 
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Seventh Part 


By Leonard Casper 


IKHAIL, tf it wasn’t for this damned indigestion, I coud 
sneak right back to you through the German lines. But the 
way I feel now, I don’t want to be on my belly any more 

than I have to. 

Corporal Semyon uneasily shifted the explosives strapped to his 
chest and wondered what his brother was doing just then. What- 
ever it was, he’d give anything to be back there, helping Mikhail do 
it. Maybe this trick with the dynamite would make that possible. 

They’d always been together, for years, until the war had stuck 
them in separate regiments. Now that his own company except him 
had been wiped out completely in that last grim rear guard action, 
perhaps he could get himself placed closer to his brother. If he got 
back... . 

He looked up at the sky. The pole star and a flat white moon 
had broken through the clouds. Night was coming fast. Maybe 
advancing out in the open along the road wasn’t as dangerous as 
he had expected. And at the same time he could ease his soldier’s 
conscience—he wasn’t trying to avoid duty. 

Mikhail, I’m really not scared. By rights I should be dead now, 
anyhow. As Uncle Maxim would say, ‘I’m living the seventh part 
of a six-part story. It’s just that my guts are still a little weak from 
shock. How many men can survive a firing squad and feel as good 
as I do? 

Two others had almost done it. Two others had been dragged 
out of the execution pit along with him when that timely Russian 
bomb-and-strafe raid had sent the firing squad running for shelter 
before they could deliver the coup de grace. But even with the best 
care the Underground could give them, those two had finally died. 
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He felt of his month-old wounds tenderly ; they still itched and 
the one across his ribs made him belch. Just then a flash of head- 
lights cut an are around a bend in the road and illuminated the 
ground ahead of him. He halted, panicked. He hadn’t even heard 
the motor. There was just about enough time for him to run to the 
edge of the road and flop. 

But what the hell? He was still a soldier, even if his brother was 
waiting. It was a private car facing him, and that meant officers. 

Besides, there was that dynamite on his chest: he didn’t dare 
flop. And hadn’t he bragged to the Underground that he’d show 
them how to mop up behind lines if he only had the stuff to work 
with? And hadn’t they divided part of their precious supplies with 
him? Semyon stood stock-still. 

What have I got to lose, Mikhail? It’s part seven, you know. 

The tide of light licked at his feet and flowed up to his knees. 
Cautiously the car eased to a stop, and a rifle barrel flicked over the 
windshield. Semyon approached swiftly. 

There were two soldiers in the front seat. They held their fire 
and stared big-eyed at the hand grenades and packets of dynamite 
he wore. One nervous twitch and their lives would be only a mem- 
ory. Semyon grinned. 

Mikhail, I’m as brave as any soldier I know. At least as brave 
as Comrade Blokha. You know: the one with the little ears. 

Guttural curses and questions were pouring at him from the 
rear seat. The top had been thrown back, and he could see the occu- 
pants quite clearly. A red electric torch was dividing his chest into 
broad areas for inspection. Proudly he wished he still wore his Red 
uniform. 

The officer who held the torch had the washed-out paleness of a 
civilian, but he had an adjutant’s insignia. And next to him was— 
Major Grossmann himself! 

Salud, butcher! What delight it gives me to see you again. 

The major’s men had composed the firing squad that memorable 
day, a month ago. There was no recognition on the major’s face, 
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only annoyance. Good. He had not heard of the Underground’s 
rescue. Corporal Semyon was dead. 

Under cover of the car door Semyon whipped out his pistol from 
behind him where it had been stuck in his belt. He quickly trans- 
ferred it from his left to his right hand. 

At once the expressions of angry surprise mounted. Evidently 
the soldier in front still wouldn’t risk firing, and everyone felt help- 
less. Well, let them gabble. He didn’t understand German, and even 
if he had, he certainly couldn’t have made any sense out of what 
they were saying. 

He snatched the torch out of the civilian-looking man’s hand 
and nodded for him to join the two in front. Maybe they under- 
stood Russian: they were cleverer than he was. 

Then he slid in next to the major and with his torch directed 
the driver to turn the car around. They went roaring back up the 
road. 

“Watch the bumps,” Semyon told the driver, hoping he was 
understood. You could never tell about dynamite. 

He kept the torch on the men in front so they wouldn’t be 
tempted to try anything, and with his pistol he kept prodding the 
major in the ribs. Here, butcher, he thought, have a bellyache of 
your own. 

As they drove along, he had an aching desire to look up and 
enjoy the night stars. How long had it been since he had ridden on 
cushions like these? The cool air that was springing up now seemed 
to be coming from where the Russian lines must be. 

Mikhail, I wish I knew a little German. Then maybe I could get 
something out of this pighead here. Or if you were only here. Or 
the company interpreter. This is the pighead who killed them all. 
Maybe they didn’t die in vain: are you counter-attacking now, 
Mikhail? 

Major Pighead here was on his way back to his headquarters 
when I stopped him. Maybe there was a big staff meeting up the 
line. I’d like to get a little information out of him, before I kill him. 
I suppose I'll kill him. Everything from now on ts extemporaneous. 
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You can’t plan the seventh part of a six-part story. Anyway, I'll let 
them take me a little closer to you before I do it. 

Semyon looked at the major’s face. It wasn’t nearly so hard as 
it had been that day when the twenty prisoners had been lined up 
before him. Maybe all the odds had to be on his side before he 
could act tough. Maybe that was why he wasn’t right on the front 
line anymore, but was kept in reserve. 

He poked him in the belly with his torch. If he only knew Ger- 
man! But look how long it had taken him to pick up even a few 
Finnish words! 

Suddenly the electric torch winked once and closed its eye for 
good. Dead battery. Semyon felt his stomach writhing. 

Now in the dark someone might get enough courage to close 
with him and knock him out before he could put a bullet of his own 
through the dynamite. A picture of Uncle Maxim floated before his 
eyes. White-whiskered face with calm eyes under cactus brows. 

Goodbye, Uncle Maxim. Goodbye, Mikhail. 

He tensed himself. Up ahead he saw dark towers rise over blasted 
skeletons of trees. He recognized them almost at once. Kilns. There 
was an abandoned quarry nearby. Six weeks ago his company had 
killed twice its numbers in a skirmish there. 

“Turn off!’ Semyon told the driver. “And watch the bumps!” 
He motioned vigorously, hoping the meaning was getting across. 
He still gripped the torch tightly; perhaps he could use it as a club. 

Farther on he knew there was a quarry road that joined this one, 
but the Germans had dug in right at the juncture, and it was prob- 
ably under water now. He hoped to run into it this way at a point 
where it could still be traveled. 

The car turned slowly off the road and staggered up a slight in- 
cline. There was a jolt as they went over a wooden fence, flattened 
by shrapnel. Then they were heading out across country, feeling 
their way carefully to avoid the rash of shellholes. 

Corporal Semyon pointed at an angle across the field, and the 
driver spun the wheel in the new direction. After a hundred yards 
the tires touched ruts. They had reached the old lane. It was filled 
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with thick grasses that brushed the metal of the car as they passed. 
Trees loomed suddenly ahead, and a heavier darkness descended on 
them. Simultaneously new clouds entered the sky. 

Well, Mikhatl, if they're going to try anything, it should be now. 
Unless I move first. 

He leaned over quickly, brushed off the adjutant’s hat and struck 
him sharply over the head with the torch. There! He leaned back, 
nudging the major with his gun. 

The soldier next to the unconscious man looked over his shoul- 
der, startled, and then put aside his rifle to administer to his com- 
panion. Semyon made no objection. Distraction was what they 
needed. 

They passed the gaunt outlines of the kilns and proceeded up 
along the outer lip of the quarry. The moon came out again. After 
several rods they could see that the lip was gradually narrowing 
ahead of them. Semyon motioned the driver to stop. 

They all got out, the adjutant in the arms of his comrade. 
Semyon seized the rifle and replaced his pistol in his belt. 

“Push it over,” he ordered, motioning to the major and the 
driver. 

Major Grossmann stared at him as if he sensed a hidden insult, 
but at a flourish of the rifle, he leaned his shoulder against the car. 
The two men could only rock it on its tires. 

“Help them.” Semyon gestured to the third soldier, who left his 
burden and applied his weight to the rear fender. 

You should be proud of me, Mikhail. I give orders like a real 
officer. 

The car rocked forward, followed the curve of the front wheels, 
and at last plunged over the brink. There was a series of rending 
crashes and then a final splash. Good. There was water in the quarry. 
He could see it now as the clouds moved from the sky for good. 
Silently he marched the men higher up the lip. The adjutant had 
regained consciousness, but he still had to lean against.his comrade 
for support. That meant two men who couldn’t jump him. 

Several times the corporal stumbled, and with each lurch his 
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stomach growled a protest. His hands holding the rifle shook a 
little. If he misstepped and fell over the side... . 

I’m not afraid of explosives, Mikhail. You know that. Six years 
we spent together in the Black Forest of France, digging up unex- 
ploded bombs and shells and pulling out their insides. But I don’t 
know why I’m shaking. 

If he fell, he hoped he’d be close enough to his prisoners to take 
them with him. One major less in the new system of defense, which 
they were undoubtedly organizing against the Red drive, might mean 
just enough confusion to ruin everything. Perhaps his captains 
would wait for orders on till doomsday. Delay was always im- 
portant. 

They could go no farther. The rim of the cut in the rock stopped 
abruptly. It was time for action. 

The four men turned and faced him nervously. The major and 
the driver glanced at each other ever so slightly. Semyon fired twice 
before their eyes could reach an agreement. They crashed to the 
ground. 

“Hand me that,” he ordered, nodding to the signal rocketgun 
the major wore. He didn’t want to load himself down with too many 
things, but maybe the rocketgun would be useful. “Now, throw 
them over!” 

When the bodies of the major and the driver had been removed, 
there was more room on the rock rim. He placed the two remain- 
ing prisoners between himself and the edge. This execution was so 
much more efficient than the one he had participated in a month ago! 

He fired twice and listened for the splash. On that battlefield 
two more bloated corpses would pass unnoticed. Then quickly he 
unhooked the bayonet and tossed the rifle into the water. 

Mikhail! Do you think anyone heard those shots? There ought 
to be patrols around here somewhere. Anyway, I’m a few miles 
closer to you now. How far back has the front fallen? 

Carefully the corporal climbed up over the rim to the top of the 
quarry. Far ahead was a faint streak of red-like dawn. But with 
the stars still fresh above, that streak could only mean artillery. 
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Suddenly he felt strong and started striding down the outer slope of 
the quarry as if he was personally acquainted with every foot of the 
way. 

Halfway down, a moving blue light caught his eye. It was low 
against the ground in the distance, passing swiftly from his right 
to his left flank. It flickered out once, then came back again, then 
flickered steadily like a blue candle flame in the wind. Then it shone 
without interruption, still moving. 

He dropped farther down the hill. Did the road turn that way 
from this point? He tried to remember. That morning, a month 
ago, their tanks had come up suddenly to support them; they had 
pushed ahead and outflanked a column of armored cars using the 
road. Yes. He remembered. There was a bend in the road. 

Now he could see that instead of one blue light, there were two 
of them, set vertically. And he became aware of the raucous chatter 
of an engine. A motorcycle! Behind it now he saw two other lights, 
moving more slowly, and he heard the familiar rumbling stride of a 
light tank. He hurried to the road. They would pass half a mile in 
front of him and then follow a sweeping U-turn back to where he 
stood. First, the motorcycle. 

Crossing the road he unhooked a coil of wire from his belt and 
fastened it low to a tree. Then he returned to the other side, running 
the wire a few feet off the ground and fixing it around a trunk sev- 
eral yards farther back along the road. He crouched in the under- 
brush, waiting. 

It’s all a matter of seconds, Mikhail. What do you think of your 
younger brother now? You know, I’m not even Sure if I’m afraid 
or not. But I bet I’d feel better with sawdust inside me instead of 
guts. 

He wondered where they’d live after the war. They’d never 
stayed long in any one place before. Maybe Mikhail would get mar- 
ried and break up their comradeship. 

Semyon could hear the motorcycle clearly now. He balanced 
his newly acquired bayonet in his hand and waited. 

The noise of the motor rose to a crescendo. Then suddenly there 
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was a thin scream of metal and a sob of tires as the tire struck the 
wire and the machine slid off the road along it at an angle. The 
front wheel twisted as it hit the dirt, and the rider was pinned mo- 
mentarily against the tree and then thrown. He fell almost at 
Semyon’s feet. 

The corporal drove his bayonet through the soldier’s neck even 
before he could unsling his rifle from his back. The head sank from 
view with a low gurgle. 

Semyon leaped over the twisted motorcycle, feeling his wounds 
itch again, and quickly unfastened one end of the wire. Already he 
could hear the tank stumbling along behind. 

Why am I so nervous? he wondered, while he ran back up the 
slope, paying out the wire carefully as he went. What have I got to 
lose? This is the seventh part. Officially I’m dead already. 

The trails that had opened so mysteriously on his way down 
seemed to close behind him. He groped his way. The dynamite 
seemed to weigh a ton. 

Finally he was sufficiently far up, and he sat down. He took a 
homemade cigarette from his pocket and lit it carefully. How often 
had his brother and he done this with the Asturian dinamiteros at 
Toledo and Guadalajara? These were the same enemies as those in 
Spain. Yet his fingers were shaking. 

He shifted all but two packets to his back so he could lie on his 
face. Then he quickly bound those two together and slipped them 
onto the wire, held by the ring from his belt which had originally 
held the wire loop. 

The tank sounded almost below him, and he started nervously, 
blowing a small puff of smoke before him. But, no. It was still sev- 
eral hundred yards away and coming slowly. 

Goodbye, Mikhail. I should have crawled up higher. The explo- 
sion may set off the dynamite still on me. Give my love to your wife, 
if you marry. 

The tank was quite visible now. Apparently no one had heard 
the motorcycle crash. The top of the turret was open, and a soldier 
had his arms locked around the machine gun there with his head 
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buried on his shoulder. Asleep. They had probably spent all day 
inside their hot steel prison and now instead of getting a rest, had 
been sent back from the lines on a new mission. 

Semyon pressed the glowing tip of his cigarette to the short fuse 
and sent the packets sliding on their ring down the wire, down, 
down, under the belly of the tank, he hoped. There was no time to 
watch. Still grasping the wire, he fell on his face. In his excitement 
he almost swallowed his cigarette. His stomach felt as if there were 
rocks knocking against each other inside. 

There was a terrific explosion, and the ground about him lit up 
with a pinkish hue. Immediately a second explosion followed, and 
the pink became red. The earth shook, and he held his breath. He 
twisted his head and saw a gray pinwheel shadow go spinning up 
the side of a rock outcrop and fall again. At the same time he could 
smell the stench of the burning bogie wheels. The explosion had 
ignited the gas tank. 

He sat up, put out his cigarette and looked down at the flaming 
spectacle. Suddenly he realized that his hand was hot, and he dropped 
the wire. He wouldn’t need that anymore. 

Just like Toledo, eh, Mikhail? 

Then among the broken turret seams and flaming tongues he 
thought he saw some movement. Perhaps the men inside were still 
alive—in that hell! He stood up, took a grenade from his back, 
pulled the pin, and sent it squarely into the turret opening. There 
was a bright flash, the roar of the fire increased in pitch, and the 
movement stopped. 

Semyon crawled down the slope. Halfway to the bottom he be- 
came aware for the first time of several pairs of shielded headlights 
beyond the tank. Vans! He could only see three. Probably they were 
empty, but he still didn’t want their crews on his neck right away. 
He slipped another packet of dynamite into his hand and walked 
to the edge of the road, keeping trees between himself and the flame- 
lit areas. Sweat poured down his face. 

This time he lit the fuse with a match and tossed the packet up 
onto the top of the front van. He crossed the road hurriedly, under 
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cover of the bright explosion. God! If some of that rain of wood 
and steel hit the two packets he had left! 

He found himself descending a valley covered with till glacial 
deposit and waist-high grass. The Germans had never had a chance 
to use it for cover, and only an occasional open patch marked by 
stray fragments showed the mar of battle. Halfway through the 
field he found a drainage ditch and, bent almost double, he followed 
it southeast around the bend of road and into open country. 

Finally he could no longer see the glare of fire through the trees, 
and he stood erect. His belly felt more knotted than ever with 
cramps. If only the Underground had had better food to share with 
him. Or was it that bayonet thrust along the hip line? 

Somewhere a goat baaed, and Semyon grinned despite himself. 

Mikhail, you should be here. I bet I look just like that goat, be- 
cause I certainly feel like him. I'd like to vomit all over these people 
with disgust. Come to think of it, Mikhail, he’s lucky he hasn’t been 
butchered yet, and I guess I am, too. Tell that to Uncle Maxim: he 
likes sayings that sound wise. 

He walked on, mile after mile, forgetting time and place. The 


that ended in a flat meadowland. Before he knew it, he had run onto 
railroad tracks. They awoke new thoughts in his tired brain as he 
trudged along the ties. 

Mikhail! Why didn’t we ever join the artillery? Just think what 
one of our long range guns could do to these rails! Why, they can 
throw explosives a thousand times farther than our arms! If we had 
only had some 105’s against the Moors in the Guadarramas! Like 
those shells we dug up in the Black Forest. Remember? 

Only exploding! Imagine it exploding, with the Moors going up 
in the air, and the Condor divisions falling back with lead in thew 
bellies! If everyone had stuck together, we'd have licked the Fascists 
there. That’s why I’m coming back, Mikhail: we’re going to stick 
together! 

Suddenly the corporal dropped to the ground. His knees dug into 
the gravel siding. He had heard the sullen growl of a motor back 
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along the tracks. Not loud enough to be a locomotive. Must be a 
section car on inspection. How many men? Five? 

What was he thinking of ? One against five! But he was tired of 
walking. He was getting no place. Now, with a section car... 
Besides, maybe there weren’t five. 

Seventh part, Mikhail. Nothing to lose. They're no stronger than 
my fear. 

He remembered the signal rocketgun he had taken from the 
major. It might work. He waited until he could see the black bulk 
of the car against the shining tracks. Then he fired. 

With a swish a red ball of flame arced high in the air. Without 
waiting for it to fall he quickly moved several yards farther up the 
track. While he waited, he nervously reloaded the signal gun. 

The motor dropped half its revolutions and inched forward. 
Perhaps it wasn’t going to stop. Nevertheless . . ! There were only 
two men on the car, he could see. One was dressed in dungarees. 
The other had a rifle across his knees. 

Semyon’s first bullet caught the man in dungarees just ahead of 


| the ear and threw him from the car. The second bullet rang off the 


metal helmet of the soldier and dropped away. The soldier was lift- 


| ing his rifle. The section car had stopped, and the two men stood 
| face to face. 


ments Daim se 


Semyon pulled the trigger of his pistol again. Nothing. Misfire. 
Automatically he threw up his left hand. The signal gun went off 


| just a brief instant before the soldier fired. Semyon flinched as the 


hot lead flicked the lobe of his ear. 


But the flare had struck the soldier squarely between the eyes, 


and he fell back screaming. Immediately the corporal was on him; 
| the pistol did not misfire again. Semyon kicked the dead body from 
' the car and opened the throttle full. Someone might have seen his 
| first flare, and the place was no longer safe. 


Mikhail! You almost lost your little brother! What if he had hit 


| this dynamite I'm wearing? 


| He was willing to die now. He was tired of killing. Or tired of 


Still he didn’t throw the explosives from the car. What the hell! 
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something. He felt better sitting than he had, walking, and it was 
smarter than wandering around like a goose that didn’t know where 
to lay its egg. But even so . . . If it wasn’t for his brother, he 
thought he’d just as soon give up the ghost right out there. 

The darkness was splitting up into rifts of light. Night was 
almost spent. Every second would count from now on. Perhaps in 
one more night he could get back to his lines. He had heard that the 
Russians were cracking the deep Nazi defense lines and squeezing 
through with infiltration units, hitting hard and running out again 
through the breaks. If he could only get close enough to the action, 
he migh be able to find one of those mobile units and rejoin his 
comrades. 


Unfortunately every inch also brought him closer to German 
patrols. He wished now he had kept that soldier’s steel helmet. It 
seemed to him that he had gone over five miles from his last en- 
counter when suddenly ahead and at a slight angle to himself he saw 
a series of smoke puffs over the tracks. He slowed his motor and 


waited. 

Semyon realized that all the time, even in the depths of his dis- 
content, some part of his mind had been actively hoping that he 
would run up against a troop train or an oil train or possibly even 
one containing high explosives. His hands were beginning to sweat 
again. If only he wasn’t so tired. Maybe he should have waited, 
back with the Underground, for the war to come to him. But he 
wasn’t the waiting sort. 

And his stomach throbbed again. 

The locomotive was in sight now, but instead of the long ferret 
nose of a freight train he recognized the elephantine gait of a switch 
engine! It was hauling only two boxcars. 

Well, Mikhail, it’s better than nothing, I suppose. But consider- 
ing the risk involved, tt should be more. 

In the wet, early light he could see a flagman now, riding the 
front of the tender, waving him off the track. Slowly he unfastened 
his last two packets of dynamite and thrust them firmly against the 
seat. Then he stopped the car and stepped off. 
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The flagman had ceased his signalling, apparently resigned to 
the bitter fact that it did no good. Probably he saw that there was 
only one man in the car and that he would have to lend a hand to 
get it off the track. The switch engine was barely crawling, but still 
it came on. Closer. 

In one -quick motion Corporal Semyon took a hand grenade, 
jammed it against the open throttle, and leaping back, flung himself 
to the ground. There was a triple peal of thunder: car crashing into 
engine, dynamite exploding, and boiler bursting, all mingled in a 
| continuous roll of noise. 

. Semyon’s leg jerked convulsively as a splatter of boiling water 
slopped on his trousers. Then came that hail of falling fragments 
which he was so used to hearing and yet which always surprised 
him whenever it occurred. The storm only lasted a minute; the 
| crackle of flames took its place. 

Without once looking up or back he crept across the roadbed on 
_ all fours, through the gravel and grass, and up the side of the mo- 
_ raine. He could hear what sounded like shouting from down the 
track, and a siren’s shriek added to the clamor. Must be a depot 


_ down there. 


Not until he was safe on the moraine did he turn around. The 
broken mass of burning steel he had expected to see; he was not 
even surprised to find the flagman lying on his face several feet from 
the train, the back of his head a silvery red blob in the mist. But 
what did surprise him was all the snow lying in great rifts around 
the rails! 

No; it wasn’t snow after all. It was flour. Flour! he thought 
_ jubilantly. 

Someone goes hungry, Mikhail! Two carloads of wheat flour. 
Not so bad at that. Plus smashed rails. 

He yawned and walked away. That depot would be a good place 
to avoid. If the Germans were already shipping some of their sup- 
| plies back, apparently they didn’t expect to hold their front long. 
But. for him right now it meant that there would be quite a concen- 
tration of men along the railroad. 
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He found a little winding bypath off the main highway. If he 
remembered this locale correctly, he was heading the right way. The 
path sidled up to the edge of the Gronef hills. All the villages along 
the way had been previously razed. There would be little danger of 
being seen by any farmer along the path. As for Gronef itself, if 
he reached it he should be able to find some sort of a rat hole to hide 
in until the next drive came. Or at least until the following night. 

Gronef had been a sizeable town at one time. Now everything 
was flattened to the height of a short man’s shoulder. But he knew 
some old caverns there in the foothills that a brewer had once used 
as additional cellars. Maybe there would even be an eighth part to 
his six-part story! 

Semyon’s leg hurt a little where the hot water had scalded it, 
and his wounds were tickling again. But it was something else that 
worried him. He had only one grenade left. And a few cartridges 
for the pistol. Was it that or just his perpetual indigestion that put 
that paralyzed feeling in the lining of his throat? Or what? 

He had stopped abruptly. What was it? He seemed to sense 


something about him. Where? For yards on all sides there was only 
flat sandy soil. A quarter of a mile ahead a small forest rose out of 
the ground. It was still charred from the day their flame throwers 
had tussled with the Nazis in the plain on its edge. Beyond, the 
foothills. 


Mikhau, I’m not going to let you marry. Not unless it’s to a girl 
who knows how to throw dynamite. 

But he wasn’t even listening to himself. What was in the air? 
What was it he heard? Or didn’t hear? he suddenly thought. That 
was it! Until that moment crickets had been singing in the forest. 
Why had they stopped? 

He drew his bayonet and drove it into the ground. Then he 
placed his ear to it. Yes! He caught the steady rhythm. Troops. 
Not far off. And coming fast! 

Semyon pulled the blade out quickly and looked about him. He 
couldn’t possibly reach the forest in time. There was no place to 
hide where he was, and it was already too light for him to risk 
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throwing himself flat on the sand. There certainly was no question 
of surrender. 

By the sound of their tread, there was at least a platoon of sol- 
diers coming. They must be Germans; no Russian infantry, un- 
mechanized, would be alone behind enemy lines. 

Against them he had a bayonet, a pistol and five bullets, a flare 
gun, a cigarette, one grenade, three matches. And a gut ache! 

He could see them rounding the forest now. Two squads. They 
were Nazis, all right. Corporal Semyon waited calmly. His belly 
didn’t hurt any more. 

Mikhail, I’ll make you a little bet. I'll bet I not only get married 
before you do, but that I'll have ten kids. Settle down; fighting’s 
too strenuous. 








October: Shenandoah Valley =| 


By Virginia Esterly Dunbar 





The air is ripe with cinnamon and clove 
From the rich brown boil of apple butter on the stove, 
From the long racks of pies cooling on the sill, 

And the sweet amber juice that is crushed from the mill. 


Down along the road which is frozen fast 
With frost it travels until at last 

The sweet smell settles like a fog and fills 
Apple filled orchards and apple colored hills. 
In the sharpening air the breath stands white 
And the shouts ring clear on Saturday night. 


One more apple and another box done, 
One more tree and a new row begun, 
One more row and a dollar in my pocket, 
Wine for me and for mry love a locket. 





Brightly in the Valley the lights come on, 

In warm kitchens the dishes are done; 

The horses are harnessed, the mouth-foam flies 
Upward in the cold October skies. 


“Git” to the old nag, “Giddap” to the mare, 
The wagons roll in the crisp night where 

The shouts are passed among laughing loads, 
And the rattling wagons fill the roads 

With creakings and joltings as the drivers call 
To speed their horses toward the lighted hall. 
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There’s a scraping of chairs 
Like you’ve never heard, 
And hoots from the stairs 
When the punch is stirred ; 


And shrieks arise 
When climbing soft 
The children surprise 
Lovers in the loft. 


The women gather 
On a bench by the wall 
Knitting together 

On sock and shawl, 
Exchanging rules 

For apple preserve, 
And arguing schools 
Of grape conserve. 


The old men collect 

By the Franklin stove, 

Their yarns unchecked. 

The boys’ eyes rove 

To the sweet farm daughters 


With their strong round arms; 


The punch maker totters 
As the apple punch warms. 


The fiddle takes the lead 
With a scrape and a dash, 
The white skirt whirls 
And the bright blue sash; 
The hair is brown 

Like an apple seed 

And the brown hair curls— 
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Git along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Git along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Git along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Goodbye my Cindy Brown. 


To the strum of the banjo 
The couples whirl, 

The man bows low 

To the bright-eyed girl 
While the tune beats out 
And the children shout: 


Pickin’ at the banjo 
Pickin’ at the ’jo, 

Put your foot down, so, 
Pick it up slow. 


Grab your partner 
And a dosy-do, 
Sweet as an apple 
And rosy too. 


The fiddler times the beat 
With the stamp of his feet 
On the loose board floor 
And they call for more: 


Arkansas Traveler 
Hop Up My Lady 
Paddy on the Turnpike 
And Cindy, Cindy. 


On through the night till the dark night fades 
And the golden dawn streaks the darker shades, 
The banjo strums, the fiddle soars, 

And off in the corner an old man snores. 
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Then with the dawning the dance is over, 

They climb in wagons and under the cover 

For the ground is bright with the whitening frost, 
And the glow of the apple punch is lost. 


The morning settles comfortably down 

On the apple trees and the waking town; 

The wagons pull out and go their way 

Down the road turned silver in the growing day. 
And soft from the scattering families along 
The Valley roads re-echoes the song: 


Git along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Git along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Git along home, Cindy, Cindy, 
Goodnight my Cindy Brown. 











The Oracle of Rolling Tier 


By Paul Annixter 


known a bit more than anyone else. It stood to reason, 
therefore, that as the crabbedness of old age crept over 
him he should know it all. 

Reaching that time of life where active work was given over 
to others, Old Aif was able to put in all his time strengthening the 
oracular position he had established in his prime. His favorite chair 
was on the front porch in the sun. There he would roost like some 
old bird, his brown, dry, high-veined hands clutching the chair arms 
and his hard, bright, light-colored eyes watching the expanse of 
tumbled hills and valleys that dropped away from his dooryard. 
Those eyes, alert as a fowl’s, together with his harsh, sharp features 
and active mind, lent him the ferine aspect that had always quelled 
the easy-going hill folk of the region. What Old Alf said from his 
hickory chair carried a long way through the hills and woods of the 
neighborhood. 

I was only a little shaver then, but I can bring Alf back to mind, 
the way he looked and talked, as plainly as if it was only last week. 
More clear-cut and in detail, in some ways, for memory works a 
lot like a time exposure. 

Alf’s cabin up on Rolling Tier was miles from the village so 
his view was unspoiled. The men who stopped by at intervals were 
the kind who smoked their pipes and said little, letting Alf do the 
talking, so their companionship was all that he could desire. Alf 
also had his twenty-three year old son Hance overawed. In spite of 
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his great strength, his wife and his five year old son, Hance stood 
in the same light to Old Alf as he had at fourteen. Folks down at 
Saugus in the valley said that Hance got colic pains when his pa 
ate a sour apple. 

Old Alf had reached that stage and age where he liked to take 
ax and hammer to all accepted theories. That sort of thing made an 
effect where plain cantankerousness fell short, so Alf built up around 
him a constant atmosphere of harmonious discord. 

One winter when rheumatic twinges plagued his lean old frame 
until he was grumpy as a moulting canary, he vehemently disavowed 
with a heat and bane which none could gainsay that the earth was 
round. That spring when he was still poorly, he had the argument 
with his hired man about the moon. This man happened to mention 
the fact that the moon was over two hundred thousand miles away. 
Old Alf snorted and allowed that it hung at the most only a hundred 
miles out in space. For three days they argued, mealtimes and in be- 
tween, and neither one gave in. The hired man even brought out an 
old almanac with the figures in it to prove his point. The situation 
began to look mighty hopeless, but everyone knew Alf too well to 
butt in. All they could do was veer off and let things drift. 

Finally the hired man saw that his job itself hung on the dis- 
tance to the moon and he began to give over mileage, twenty to fifty 
thousand miles at an argument. They finally settled matters by 
allowing the moon about ten thousand miles leeway from the earth, 
which was a pretty good showing at that from the hired man’s 
standpoint. 

Another of Alf’s confutations was in the numbering of the 
centuries. The whole world, Alf claimed, needed to be set right on 
time, and had since the year one. Here we were calling this the 
twentieth century when any fool could see we were still in the first 
half of the nineteenth. It was Nineteen Hundred and Ten, wasn’t it? 
Pretty near ninety years to go before ever we'd get a sniff of the 
twentieth century. 

Hod Sloane and Wiley Meeks stood out against Alf longer than 
any of the others on that point, but it was no use trying for a toe- 
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hold when Alf really got stubborn. Time after time Wiley would 
start with the first century and carry the argument forward a step 
at a time, but always around the seventh or eighth century Alf 
would confound him. Night after night they threshed the thing out, 
Hod Sloane laying it out that while he called himself thirty-eight, 
he was already in his thirty-ninth year and had been ever since his 
last birthday. 

“You sit an’ tell me you was a year old the day you was born?” 
Alf would cry. There was a flood of contempt in the words big 
enough to swamp a battleship. 

“Not that, not that—’’ Hod would shake his head in confusion. 

“You can’t even figger up to forty,” Alf would bristle. ‘An’ 
it’s the same with them centuries. History was wrote down by a 
pack o’ tom-fools, from the beginning, the which is a cussid shame.” 

It went along that way all through the hot weather, but they 
couldn’t budge Old Alf. The last couple of weeks Hod Sloane drew 
out, fair punch drunk from punishment and beaten to a feather- 
edged frazzle. He didn’t do anything but spit over his belt-buckle, 
between the railings and off the porch, all in one spit. Finally one 
night on toward cornhusking time, Meeks broke down completely, 
coming as close to tears as anyone had ever seen him. 

I was there as usual, sitting quiet in the darkness between my 
father’s knees on the second step of Old Alf’s porch. I listened, 
storing it all away as a man would put valuable truck in a vault. 

“I give over,” Meeks muttered at last. “You got public opinion 
on your side, Simes, but I tell you somethin’ dang well happened 
to one of them doggone centuries !”’ 

After that he quit coming up to Simes’ place of an evening. It 
appeared that Meeks took what destiny had in stock for him. 

That same night, Old Alf, flushed with victory, proved that the 
earth was neither round nor movable. 

“Let’s take us a workin’ hy-potheosis,” he said. “You got to 
have one to prove anything, like pore Meeks has just proved to us. 
Take these altitude records they been makin’. Now them balloonists 
went up from a given spot, didn’t they? Reckon you'll all take that 
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as a talkin’ point, won’t you?” Alf swept the hangers-on with his 
Argus stare. 

The listeners nodded. They were willing to take most anything 
by then. 

“Well, them fellers stayed up from ten to thirty-six hours an’ 
made their records an’ come down again. An’ where did they come 
down? In Siberia, China or the South Seas? No sir, they come down 
within a mile of where they went up. An’ what had this t’restr’] ball 
of ours been doin’ in the meantime, whirlin’ round an’ round like a 
chicken with its head off, the way these perfessers let on? No. She’d 
been settin’ flat an’ solid like she’s always set an’ always will, an’ 
‘twouldn’t matter if them fellers’d stayed up a week. They’d a’ come 
down in the same place. . . . Why, the Bible itself speaks of the 
four corners of the earth, don’t it? Has a whirlin’ ball got corners?” 

There was no confuting talk like that and the men broke up 
that night with few words and no argument. It was a big night for 
Hardwood Rolling Tier— one that wem echoing down in the word- 
of-mouth history of the region. 

“Orville,” said my father as we walked home in the moonlight. 
“You've seen a thing tonight you'll not be forgetting for a spell. 
Something you can tell about in years to come in the same breath 
as the Webster-Clay debate, in a manner of speaking. Ay, rare as 
blue roses is Alf Simes’ kind. I mistrust these old hills have pro- 
duced summat at last more important than all the fat crops an’ 
blooded stock they brag about down in the valleys.” He wagged his 
head as we kept each to a wheel-rut in the winding road. From the 
first my father was one of those who never had a moment’s doubt 
of Old Alf’s greatness. ) 

Alf’s trickiest contradictions, however, developed after his six- 
tieth year and that was on the subject of dogs. Whatever tack Alf 
might take to addle the wits of those who stopped by, in those years 
he was pretty apt to veer around to the subject of dogs. In order to 
run contrary to all precedent, Alf had cultivated a violent antipathy 
for dogs and a correspondingly violent liking for cats. 
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Aif had about a dozen cats around his house; also he kept a 
half-grown cougar that he and Hance had caught up on the moun- 
tain. This was more to rouse criticism, some thought, than because 
he had a liking for the animal. The cougar was kept in a cage with 
a door opening into the kitchen and Alf would shove food in to it 
and sometimes let the cat come out. I recall how Myra Eddy argued 
the point with Alf one night. 

“S’funny,” he said. “I can’t understand it. Twelve cats an’ a 
panther around the place.”’ 

“Nothin’ funny in it,” bristled Alf. “I like ’em.” 

“But a sneakin’ catamount, comin’ in an’ out of the house. God! 
It ain’t natural to love a thing like that.” 

Alf snorted. “I got ’em all beat for somethin’ to keep me com- 
pany,” he said. ‘““He’s housebroke, too.”’ 

“Ain’t it sort o’ flyin’ in the face o’ Providence—sleepin’ with 
him comin’ in an’ out?” 


“No more’n sleepin’ with a dog comin’ in an’ out. He ain’t no 


dog, thank God!” 

“Some day he’ll clumb up on somethin’ an’ drop on your neck,” 
said Myra. 

“He don’t do no climbin’,” snorted Alf. “He ain’t been taught 
to. But if he did, he’d get tunneled.” 

The old man had a dozen challenges to any statement a dog 
lover could put forth as to why dogs were not fit company for 
men. A dog, Alf claimed, was a natural born traitor and coward. 
He was the worst traitor in the animal kingdom. Hadn’t dogs gone 
against their kind from the first to get a stand-in with man? 
Wouldn’t a dog turn thief, bully or butcher at a word from his 
master? Goin’ against all the rest of the wild? A dog wasn’t even 
to be trusted by friends of his owner. Like as not he’d take the 
pants off them, or a hunk of throat. Let it get past dark and he’d 
even come a-jowerin’ an’ a-snarlin’ at his own master till his nose 
told him he was buckin’ up against his own meal ticket. It was the 
grub he got, first an’ last, that kept him hangin’ on to your heels, 
an’ the mollyin’ he got winter nights, wrigglin’ an’ tail-waggin’ his 
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» way in by the fire, fawnin’ an’ finickin’ with the younkers while the 
rest of the varmints laid out in the cold. 

, Licked up their own spittle, too, dogs did—take that. There 
| wasn’t another one in the whole of Noah’s cargo would do that, 
_ and Old Alf proved it conclusively, bludgeoning down all argument. 
Go away an’ leave a dog tied an’ you could hear him take on down 
in the next county. No character. Thinks you’re goin’ to let him 
_ starve on the spot. No more spirit than a Digger Injun. An’ then 
_ spittin’ an’ slobberin’ on your hand an’ clean up to your face if 
you'd let em. An’ here was another thing: let a man get down on 
another man and the first thing he calls him is a dirty dog. Why 
was that? Because when he got mad he had sense enough to speak 
the truth, that was why. 

Take cats, though. They had minds of their own. Quit feedin’ 
‘em an’ they fed themselves, no bones about it. And at the same 
time they’d be cleanin’ out the rats an’ other vermin about the place. 
Liked a man from the teeth in, cats did; kept their lip to themselves. 
No noise, no slobberin’. A sluice of milk now an’ again that nobody’d 
miss, set em singin’. Cats didn’t hang around the table beggin’ the 
truck off your plate, nor hang their jowl on your knee for notice. 
Glad to be shut of you when you went away, they were; gave ’em a 
chance to think an’ tend their own business. 

Now here Alf was getting into deep water as most everyone 
allowed. In the hills no man will permit the cursing of his dog to 
go unchallenged. In their more solemn moments the taciturn hill 
men thought of their dogs as fellow workers and almost human 
friends; and in the minds of their owners at least, they possessed 
souls. Therefore there was nothing like this benastying of “man’s 
best friend” to make Old Alf’s listeners bristle. Men fought back 
just to defend the general species, dog. And the more they bristled 

the better Alf liked it. It was this always dependable reaction that 
_ kept him enamored of the subject. His scraggly gray beard wagged 
fiercely at such times, and his weird light eyes would take on the 
intent glare of one of the lesser raptors. 

This was the rock on which the relationship of Alf and his son 
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almost split. For Hance, who lived a mile over the ridge from his 
father, kept an old dog to look out for his small flock of sheep. 
From the day he discovered this apostasy, Old Alf had not set foot 
in his son’s house, to the delight of young Mrs. Simes, who warmly 
returned the slight. After that Hance had ‘‘done the comin’,” show- 
ing up dutifully at Alf’s each day or two for a sort of report on 
behavior. And as soon as Hance’s son Joel was old enough, the boy 
came with him. Alf was secretly delighted at this, though no one 
could have wrung the confession from him. Outwardly he seemed 
only to tolerate the child, but the fact that he did not rant at him 
was enough to show Hance his feelings. 

There was another who also delighted in the boy’s visits. Old 
Alf’s cougar, whom everyone had come to take for granted and 
forgotten by now, used to watch and listen for Joel’s coming from 
morning till night. As soon as the child would come in the big cat 
would hunker down and never take his green eyes off the boy as 
long as he was in sight. If Joey came close to the cage a look would 
come into the beast’s face that would keep a man awake nights and 
the big cat would start racing back and forth behind the bars, turn- 
ing and twisting like water till it was a marvel how he kept himself 
hairside out. It was the same with any youngster that came to Alf’s 
house. 

Hance’s youngster had been fascinated by the panther from 
the first. He looked on it as a mighty nice and special kind of yellow 
kitty-cat, until on a day in spring when Alf was chopping wood, 
the kid went into the house and slid back the bolt on the yellow 
kitty’s cage. 

Something had brought Old Alf to the house just in time to 
save Joey’s life—no more. The boy was horribly mauled before the 
cougar was beaten off. Alf was just stumbling out of the house 
with the child in his arms when Hance came into the yard with 
Myra Eddy, who had been squirrel hunting up on the ridge. 

White as a sheet, Hance snatched the boy from Alf and without 
a word turned up the home trail. Old Alf went running and stum- 
bling after him, Myra Eddy brought up the rear. As they went there 
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occurred the withering tongue-lashing that became the talk of the 
whole hill country. It was pure anathema pronounced by Hance on 
his father’s head in a voice that was not his own. He did not falter, 
did not cease the scathing outburst till Old Alf’s head was bowed 
and his stony old face seemed cracking up under stress. Through it 
all the old man never said a word. 

That night after the doctor had seen the boy, Hance took up his 
rifle, strode down to Alf’s cabin, flung open the door and filled the 
cougar with lead. Then he returned home without once having 
opened his mouth. 

Well, the boy sorter hung on between life and death for a week, 
then he finally got on the mend. Rumor had it that father and son 
had exchanged places, the balance of power had gone over to Hance 
and against it the old man’s bane was futile. Men pounced on that 
like dogs on a bone, for there was many a man in the hills who 
wished Alf ill. Some people sorter expected Hance to turn lick- 
spittle and go crawling back, but he and Alf, it appeared, had only 
partially patched up their quarrel. 

Myra Eddy made it a point to go hunting up on the Tier and 
look in on Alf, and I went along. I had run on ahead of Myra and 
being barefooted I slipped into Alf’s clearing without the old man’s 
hearing me. He was just coming out of his cabin and I had never 
seen him look so old and miserable. As he sat down on the chopping 
block in the sun, a sort of groan escaped him, then he sensed me 
and whirled round. The change in him was startling. He stood up 
straight as a ramrod, bristling, and by the time Myra came up he 
was his old spunked-up self again. So we had to report that there 
was no great change in Alf at all. He still had his twelve cats and 
not a word was said about the cougar, the boy or Hance. 

All the same Alf had lost face. The hill folk by common consent 
kept away from the place, which tickled Hod Sloane, Wiley Meeks 
and the rest of their stripe. It began to look as if Alf’s Waterloo 
had come. He’d never be the same again, folks said. My father was 
about the only one who stayed on Alf’s side of the fence through 

it all. 
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“Wait,” he said, “they'll all knuckle under like so much so’ 
leather. Jest you see.” 

But the way Alf handled the situation at the end is what I’ve 
been getting around to tell from the first. It showed what the old boy 
was made of like nothing else; that one night put Alf at the head 
of a class that hadn’t anybody in it but himself; as great a thing, 
my father claimed, as the march Napoleon made back from Elba 
Isle, where the Frenchies had to take and swallow him whole 
whether they liked it or not. 

It happened in Will Hunnicutt’s store. My father and I were 
there and seven or eight others including a couple of prospectors 
who'd been looking for gold signs up along Hat Creek. Talk had 
been revolving around Old Alf, as it had for days past. Hod Sloane 
had just given it out as his opinion that the old boy would most likely 
quit the country, when we heard a buckboard draw up outside and 
Alf himself came stumping up to the store. He’d come down a-pur- 
pose, I always thought, to have things out. 

“How do, Will?” says Alf, dropping his provision sack on the 
counter. 

Will Hunnicutt had to greet him cordial-like as a paying cus- 
tomer. You could hardly notice the hollow silence from the rest of 
the crowd, Alf filled it in so quick. He’d come down to stock up 
with some grub that would stick to a man’s ribs, he said. Then he 
lit in and began to talk about everything above, below and on the 
earth, and in such a way that he got laughs from men whose mouths 
hadn’t turned up in half a lifetime. Then as if that wasn’t enough he 
went back over the path he had trod and gave most of mankind and 
its institutions a good raking over. When he paused the crowd were 
so surprised, there wasn’t a word said. 

Then Will Hunnicutt asked him to name the most outstanding 
achievement of this puerile and decadent age of ours, daring him to 
point out the milestone that marked the furthest limit of human 
foolishness and stupidity. He answered without hesitation that 
Bryan’s free silver and the automobile were pegged about equal 
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for the honor and way out in front of everything that had ever 
been thought of since Noah squeezed out the first grapes. 

The crowd had set out to pay Alf no mind at all, but he'd filled 
in that dead and dangerous silence that had fallen when he came in, 
with better talk than anyone had heard since they'd last listened to 
him on his own front porch. Hod Sloane had been edging along the 
counter and anyone could see he was setting to bait Alf; but he lost 
his objective completely in the laughter that trailed Alf’s remarks 
like bubbles in the wake of a fish. Yes sir, it wasn’t five minutes 
before Alf had shown himself to be a born lead-mule. 

It wasn’t long before Alf discovered what the prospectors were 
on the track of and right away a big wah-wah was on. Like the 
general he was, he could grab onto anything like that and use it 
for his hole card. 

All signs indicated that there was a fairly rich gold vein some- 
where up the mountain along the Hat Creek stream bed, a lode that 
had been dribbling its precious substance for centuries down that 
talky little rivulet. But Old Alf scoffed at that idea and told the 
metallurgy men all the ins-and-outs of their own business. 

“That gold was throwed into that creek from one of them 
ancient pre-glacial river beds like you find out in Californy,” Alf 
proclaimed with heat. 


‘“Pre-glacial river,” snorted one of the prospectors. “An’ what’s 
become of her, if there ever was such?” 


““She’s covered up long since by the shiftin’ an’ jugglin’ of them 
glaciers,” Alf answered instanter. ‘““Buried somewheres deep in the 
right flank of the mountain—just about opposite my place. I’ve had 
that figgered out for five years past. Any fool can see that Hat 
Creek’s only an infant stream, less’n a million years old, formed 
most like by the meltin’ off of them ice cakes. An’ you'll find if 
you'll take a mite of thought an’ trouble, that the ancient stream 
bed dives to China a short ways above where them gold signs peter 
out complete.” 

We knew that among Old Alf’s chief possessions was a thumb- 
worn treatise on pre-glacial river beds and that when he held forth 
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on this pet subject most anyone would knuckle down and give over. 
The way he told it all that night, it slewed those prospectors right 
around on their original ideas and swept them clean off their feet. 
It sucked in the whole crowd on the argument, too. For awhile 
they’d mostly figured on seeing Alf beat to a frazzle and coming in 
for a nice juicy piece of revenge. No sane man would have con- 
ceded the old boy had a single chance against the assay men. But 
after Alf had liberated a heap of language and the tide turned 
against the strangers, the crowd was quick enough to veer around, 
minding how Alf’s been raised, man and boy, in the selfsame hills 
that they had. 

By the Lord Harry it was a night and any lingering doubts 
that remained about Alf’s being a natural born oracle were exploded 
right there. It was one o'clock when the crowd broke up and the 
prospectors had given their word to pitch in early Monday morn- 
ing and try out Alf’s theory. 

They did it, too, spending nearly three weeks poking and 
progging up along the right flank of the mountain and every day 
Alf would go stumping out with his cane to “make certain sure 
they was seein’ the light of his reason.” 

Of course they never struck the vein, but what of that? All the 
boys had to take turns going up to see how the thing was coming 
along and it wasn’t long before they were stopping by at Alf’s place 
again as they used to do. Alf had won back his seat alongside the 
big drum in our community and he held it clear on into his dodder- 
ing eighties. 
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Indian Sketches 


By Alice L. Marriott 


The Power Goes On 


HE STOMP GROUNDS were set deep away in the woods, 
T we they were hard for anybody to find. Even at night, when 

you'd think the firelight and drumming might guide you, it 
wasn’t easy. The drumming from the kettle drum came from all 
around you, and the firelight and the shadows played in and out 
through the trees to your confusion. 

Still, when you got there the place was worth hunting for. A big 
square clearing, part natural and part made, with bark shelters 
around it on four sides and a big fire in the middle. The ball-grounds 
were west of the dancing space, but at night when the fire was 
lighted the clearing seemed to end at the west line of huts between 
the two areas. 

This was the last stomp grounds the tribe had made, and it had 
been made so long ago some of the huts were deserted and falling. 
The families that had used them had died out or moved away, and 
no one else had the right to take over. Those that came after built 
new huts of their own. Just so, these people had gone from one stomp 
ground to another, always moving west, and as they came, building 
themselves new lives in each new place. 

The old men could remember the lives they had built in the east 
before they came here, and when they watched the dancing, or when 
they drummed for the steps of others, their speaking and their sing- 
ing brought those lives back for a little while. Then you forgot that 
people came to the clearing in cars and that the cars stood there, 
solid behind the frail shelters. Then you knew only that there had 
been Indians and dancing and singing from the beginning of time. 
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They had brought other things with them besides their memories 
and their dances: the ceremonies that made the dances alive, and the 
power that the ceremonies brought to the people. Old men and old 
women knew those things and they held the young people in line, 
teaching what they should and shouldn’t do, and just the right ways 
to do everything. 

This night there was a white July moon, to fight with the yellow 
light of the fire. The four sides of the dance space were filled with 
men and women and children, and the four singers sat together in 
the center. 

The man who stood up beside the singers was old, old. In the 
moonlight he looked as old as the moon, and his blue jeans bagged 
about his body like a second skin. Nobody spoke or moved as he 
turned his face to the moon and spoke to the Power beyond it. 

“This is the night for your feast,” he said. “This is the night 
when we give you thanks for the good things you have given us. 
There are our sons and our daughters, and we thank you for them. 
There are our crops, and your wild fruits. We thank you for those. 
There are some of us that have lived longer than people expect to, 
and we thank you for living for all of us. There is the rain that has 
come when our crops needed it. We thank you for that. 

“There are some things you have sent that we don’t understand. 
Away across the eastern water and away across the western water 
there is fighting. You must have made it. You made everything, so 
you must have made that too. But we don’t know why. One time 
there were white people coming to take our land. We fought them 
until we knew we had lost. Then we stopped. Now those same white 
people that we couldn’t beat are telling us they need our help in 
winning their war. 

“They are sending here for our young men. They send their 
names, and say, ‘Come.’ We have called ourselves Men of Men, and 
we know we are still good fighters. Now is the time when the first 
of our young men is to go. We call on you to give him your blessing.” 

The silence he had made with just standing there was deeper 
with his voice. Through it the sound of footsteps was heavier than 
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pounding hammers or firing guns. An old woman and a young man 
had come from the south side of the clearing to stand beside the 
speaker. 

“Here is the young man,” the old voice went on. “Here is his 
mother. Tonight we are going to dance for you. We are going to 
dance all night. But before we start, we want you to tell us. We 
want to know if this young man will come home safe to his mother 


again.” 
He gestured to the woman, and she came forward and gave him 


a bag. An old yarn bag that had come from the east with the prayers 
and songs and ceremonies and dances. She stood with the bag out- 
stretched on her flat palms, and the silver brooches on her blouse 
were no brighter than the tears on her cheeks. 

The old man took the bag and held it against his chest. No one 
could see if he opened it, or whether his hands had moved, for the 
shadow of his bent head was black in the moonlight. Then he, too, 
held his hands outstretched, holding in them the bag. Above its open 
mouth rose the heads of two carved wooden dolls. 

“These are your messengers,” the old man said. “These are the 
means by which you speak to us. Show us through them what you 
are going to do. Tell us if this young man will come home to us all 
right.” 

There, between his hands, still partially wrapped in the bag, the 
puppets began to dance. A solemn little dance, with bowing and pos- 
turing, a dance without a song. Then they threw up their little hands 
and were still. 

“That is the answer,” the old man said to the woman. “Your son 
will come back all right. Now we will start our dancing for tonight, 
and a month from now, with the August full moon, we will all meet 
together again. By that time there may be other young men ready 
to go. We will ask about them.” 

The silence fell to pieces, like a dropped bowl, broken by the 
sound of the drums. A line formed, and then a circle, and the dancing 
began that would go on all night. 





To Speak in Tongues 


the doorstep, Anna admitted its presence by sitting down 

and letting the day’s work come to an end around her. When 
noon came it was too hot to do any more working until night. Day’s 
middle and day’s ending were for resting and talking, that was what 
the old people always said. 

She felt old, though time said she was not far beyond being a 
young woman. It made a woman feel old, having a son gone to war. 
She wondered if her mother and grandmother and great-grand- 
mother had felt the same way, hearing the young men say good-bye. 
But in the old days the young men had ridden off singing. That 
might make the women who remained feel happier. 

Indians had always been fighting. Since the time before time 
began, there had been no end to their wars. Whatever other peoples 
did or said or thought, there was only one way of living for her 
tribe. They must always, all the time, be fighting. Most of the time 
they won. 

Now here was this war that was so far away from the Indians 
that it was not even in the same country with them, and the Indians 
must still be fighting. Her boy must be fighting, like his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather. So long as there were Indians, 
there would always be wars for them to fight in. 

She poured cold coffee from the pot, and got a piece of cold fried 
bread from the pile at the back of the stove. The scraps would do 
her till night, and then she would cook hot food for Tom. When the 
men came home they needed hot food, but the women could piece 
through the day. She sat and sipped and ate, watching the heat waves 
beat across the grass and hearing the silence the wild doves left when 
they went into the shade near the creek. 

A shadow came around the corner of the house and across the 
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A S NOON walked over the brown grass and came to rest on 
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doorstep before her. It was the shadow of a man, and she recog- 
nised her husband’s uncle. He came and sat beside her. She gave 
him cold coffee and fried bread, and started to light the stove. He 
stopped her. 

“Let that go, niece,” he said. “Cold food is good enough for 


now.” 


They ate in silence and, when she had stacked the cups, he 
asked her, 

“Have you heard from your son?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“How is he?” 

“He is well. They have him in a special school now. A radio 
school.” 

“I thought they picked him because he knew radio.” 

“They did. But it seems radio is changing all the time. There is 
always more to learn and to know about it.” 

“Seems like white people never are satisfied. Even with know- 
ing, they never get enough.” 

Anna looked through the doorway. 

“They act like they’re hungry for knowing. Like children hungry 
for candy, asking for more all the time.” 

“So they want to know more about radio. Then they have to 
teach that to the Indians.” 

“That’s the way it is. He’s kept learning, learning, all the time. 
Then they shut those Indian boys up in a room by themselves. Make 
them talk Indian all the time. Won’t let them talk English.” 

The man laughed, a laugh that came from his teeth and lips 
alone. 

“Not like it was when we went to school. Then they wouldn’t 
let us talk Indian. English, English all the time. Whipped us when 
we talked Indian.” 

“Things get different all the time,’ Anna agreed. “They take 
these Indian boys for the army. Got to have boys that talk English, 
talk Indian, been through high school, know about radio. That’s a lot 
for a boy to know.” 
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“Takes a smart boy to know all that.” 

‘Then they take them away. Take them to army camp. Make 
them march. Make them drill. Make them learn more things.” 

“All the time they got to talk Indian. That doesn’t go with that 
marching and drilling. Indians don’t march and drill when they’re 
fighting.” 

“He doesn’t mind the marching,” said Anna. “He doesn’t mind 
any of it. He says that if talking Indian over the radio will fool the 
enemy, he can do it. But it just all seems mixed up and funny.” 

“I guess everything has been mixed up and funny for Indians 
so long, one more thing won’t count.” 

“It’s like the school, now,” went on Anna. “It’s changed, too. 
Things are different. When I was a young girl going to government 
school, we had to forget our Indian. They didn’t whip us the way 
they did you, but they told us not to talk it. Made us learn new ways 
of doing things, new ways of making things. Only way a girl could 
learn beadwork was when she was at home, if her mother taught 
her.” 

The man nodded. 

“That’s right,” he said. “Seems like beadwork just about died 
out altogether.” 

“That’s right,” Anna agreed. “Then they come along and change. 
Now they want to teach the girls beadwork, teach them tanning, 
teach them all the things Indian women used to know in the old days. 
Hire special teachers for arts and crafts.” 

“Tt won’t hurt the girls to know those things. That way they 
know things nobody else does.” 

“It won’t hurt them. Maybe won’t do them much good. But it 
won’t hurt them.” 

The man glanced sharply towards her, seemingly at her whining 
tone. 

“What is it you don’t like?” 

Anna bent her head towards her lap to watch her folded fingers 
crawling there. 

“My mother taught me those things. Taught me the things a 
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woman ought to know. Even if it looked like they were dying out, 
she wanted me to know them.” 

“She was wise.” 

“Maybe she was. So I know them. They don’t hurt me. They 
don’t do me much good. Sometimes I sell a pair of moccasins.” 

“That’s all right. If you couldn’t make moccasins, you couldn’t 
sell them.” 

“No. But now the government wants to know about making 
moccasins. First they wanted me to come to the school and teach 
arts and crafts. Said they’d give me my room and meals and pay me 
for it.” 


“That’s what they ought to do. You know something everyone 
doesn’t.” 

“It’s worth it, paying for knowing. But I can’t go. I can’t leave 
your nephew here to take care of himself. He works hard in the 
field. Doesn’t feel like working in the kitchen when he gets home 
at night.” 

“That’s right. You got to think of your husband.” 

“That’s what I’m doing,” Anna said. “But now I got to think 
about my boy, too.” 

“What’s your boy got to do with arts and crafts? That’s wom- 
an’s work. Got nothing to do with him.” 

“I think maybe it has. I been thinking about it a lot. I think I’d 
better tell you.” 

“All right. You can tell me.” 

“T told them. I told them I was sure sorry. Told them I needed 
the work, bad, but I couldn’t leave home right now. Told them I had 
to stay here.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They said it was all right. I could stay home. Arts and crafts 
teacher could come out every day, and I could teach her.” 

‘What don’t you like about that?” 

“That’s all right. She -omes every day; we work together all 


right. She’s a pretty nice woman. Pretty smart. She learns bead- 
work good, like a little girl ten years old.” 
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“That’s good. Next to having an Indian woman teaching it they 


need a white woman that knows how.” 

“Sure. She learns. But she wants to keep on learning. She wants 
to know more about the Indians than they do about themselves.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When we start working, she first don’t say anything. Works, 
works, till she starts to catch on good. Then sometimes we talk a 
little. Then she starts asking me. ‘What’s the Indian name for 
needle?’ she says. ‘What do you call sinew thread in Indian?’ she 
wants to know. All those things. Indian names for all sorts of things. 
She’s all the time asking me about them.” 

The man sat silent. Then he got up and poured himself more 
cold coffee. He drank wordlessly. His mind was turning over and 
around, and it was almost as if Anna could see into his heart and 
watch it. He came back to the table and sat down. 

“Those are all women’s things,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Anna. 

“Those aren’t words that have part in fighting.” 

“No.” 

“Those aren’t words that knowing could hurt anybody.” 

“Not those words themselves.” 

“That’s it. They wouldn’t hurt anybody for knowing.” 

“But other words could.” 

The man nodded. 

“That’s what I’m thinking. Knowing other words could.” 

Anna stood up, facing out the door. 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about Indian words. If people knew 
the wrong ones, they could hurt my boy. That’s his business in the 
army, sending radio in Indian. That’s why they picked him. Indian 
words haven’t been written down. That’s why it’s safe to use them 
for radio. It’s my boy and other boys from right around here that 
are doing that work.” 

“Yes,” said her husband’s uncle. 

“Well,” said Anna, “that’s my story. This is government school 
teacher. She belongs to government, so she’s on our side. But she 
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writes things down. Indian words and what they mean, she writes 
down. That’s what’s bad. Suppose the wrong person finds that 
writing? Then it could be dangerous for my boy and all those boys.” 

“That’s right.” 

“So what I want, I want you to tell me what I’d better do about 
that teacher.” 

There was silence lengthening with the shadows, inch by slow 
inch, before the man spoke. 

“You better tell her nothing.” 

“Nothing about beadwork ?” 

“About beadwork, maybe. I guess that’s all right. But not about 
Indian words.” 

“You think that won’t hurt her feelings?” 

“T don’t know. It could maybe. But you better hurt her feelings 
and not risk killing all those boys.” 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking. After this when she asks for 
an Indian word, I'll just tell her I don’t know.” 

“That’s right. That’s what you’d better tell her. Play like you 
don’t know. Maybe she thinks you’re dumb. But I’d rather have 
somebody think I was dumb than have to think to myself maybe I 
killed my own boy.” 

“I guess that’s right,” said Anna. “I guess maybe the Indians 
are going to have some more lost arts pretty quick.” 

“Well,” said her husband’s uncle, stretching to get ready to go. 
“You can always blame it on what the white man’s done to the 
Indian.” 





Before The Frost 


By Keith Thomas 


The pulse of river beats through valley’s heart 
as in a body quietly asleep; 

the bumblebee pursues his constant art, 
distilling summer for his winter’s keep. 


The amber flood of sunshine joins the flow 
of waters downward through a drifting day, 
and brilliant flies innumerably row 

against the tide which sweeps their time away. 


The leaves afloat at gentle pace go down 

to autumn’s turn, and birds with anxious wings 
ascend the air around the maple’s crown 

on which the interval of balance swings. 


The green declines, the shadow breaks in spray, 
the flowers are fruited, milk dries in the seeds, 
while summer’s head above the sleeping clay 
nods downward where the river slowly leads. 


Bleached yellow leaves before the frost has come 
on acquiescent willow trees appear, 

for each puts down the bank a rooted thumb 
upon the river’s pulse which marks the year. 





Travel South 
By Siddie Joe Johnson 


_ The train went south in the night, 
_ Cold fingering the windows. 
| The wind followed the track, like a hound at heel, 
Going the way the train went, 
So that smoke from the stack 
Was like a gray accordion played between them. 
| The mind followed the wind and the track. 
The mind went south as the train did. 
And the body slept. 


+ One night away—the length of the state of Texas away from 


evening— 


The body woke. 
And eyes, focused for bare branches—set for Winter— 
Clicked the small shutter on the film of reason. 
The heart aroused from sleep, 
For eyes had seen Spring in the fields, 
_ Here the pink primrose, stretching to horizons, 
There the bright phlox, and one blue hill— 
The unforgettable early blue of lupine. 
| Here were the green flags hung from thorned mesquite boughs, 
Quickened t» pale unfurling. 
And in the river bed—the almost autumnal gold of booming 
huisache. 


The train went south, the tick of the wheels went south, 
And the scream of whistles. 
They had outrun the wind in the night, 
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They had left the hound behind. 


By the tick of wheels, by the thunder of passage, 

Miracle had descended. 

Eyes that had closed on Winter 

Opened to Spring. 

The body had traveled the tangible ground between them. 
And the heart remembered. 

The heart made a little note to remember the hour forever. 


Apology to a Spider 


By Aubrey Burns 


Predatory architect, 

I am sorry to have wrecked 
The inimitable snare 

You have woven in the air. 


Weaver, waiting on your web 

While the tides of evening ebb, 
Fisher in the waves of wind— 
How was luck today, my friend? 





Duologue 
By Mary Poole 


Said H. D. 

to Vachel Lindsey, 

_ aristocratically : 

‘Why do you choose such curious themes 
and tones and strange effects ?— 

like bass drums rolling on snaky necks 

in the mounting frenzy of moonlit dreams?” 


Said Vachel Lindsey 

to H. D. 

a little recklessly : 

“T never cared for female Greeks 

and delicate tunes like April weeks; 
give me a lot of color and noise— 

a Saturday night out with the boys! 
I like people, not cameos ; 

I sing in D Major of modern life— 
you’ve gone too far down time, God knows, 
you've made its wall a knife!” 


Said H. D. 

thoughtfully : 

“We can’t each be a realist— 

Why should we? My photographic mind 
takes all the beauty it can find 

(and some that never did exist) 

to translate onto silver stones 

and the polished panels of ancient bones. 
Your poetry, like a De Riviera mural 
of some scene very strong and rural, 
appeals to people I cannot reach... 

I cannot preach. 

I think we neither quite succeed, 

do we, no matter how we bleed 

for beauty and our own perfection— 
and purpose is not self-protection.” 











Miss Sue Pinckney and 
Her Private World 


By C. L. Sonnichsen 


world. She was just a plain, proud, shy little Southern 

woman who spent most of her sixty-six years in the 
small town of Hempstead, Texas, mothering four brothers and 
leading the secluded life which they, and she, felt a lady ought to 
lead. Everybody in Hempstead knew her, of course — knew her 
slightly stooped figure, her plain black dress, the white sunbonnet 
she sometimes wore to shade her weak eyes. Everybody spoke to her 
with respect and affection as they saw her among her flowers or 
walking with deliberate daintiness across the street to see her niece, 
Mrs. Scott. Yet everybody knew there was something different 
about Miss Sue Pinckney. 

It was partly that she never went out. Though she was a de- 
termined Episcopalian, she never went to church; and while she 
loved to receive her friends in the little white house where she lived 
with her unmarried brother John, she never returned their visits. 
It seemed a little queer. Then there was her great reserve and im- 
mense personal dignity which discouraged all familiarity. Finally 
there was the fact that she was known to have written books. Peo- 
ple who had seen those books looked a bit baffled when asked for 
an opinion about them, and that added to Miss Sue’s separateness. 

Apparently Miss Sue’s talents were no better appreciated out- 
side the Hempstead city limits. Many a Texas book collector has 
never heard her name, while the literary historians seem to have 
agreed, by their silence, that her work is of small importance. Yet 
the story of Miss Sue and her authorship is rich in humanity, and 
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her published work throws light on a number of interesting things 
—the effect of the Civil War on sensitive Southern women, for in- 
stance; the survival of the literature of the sentimental era in the 
Southwest ; and the strange things that can go on in the mind of a 
repressed and frustrated woman born into the world sixty years 
too soon. . 

Miss Sue was not too easy in her own mind about writing 
stories. It meant appearing before the public, and that was cheapen- 
ing. Her mother had convinced her that any girl who went to more 
than one dance in a month was “common,” and perhaps writing for 
the public was common too. She told herself that authorship was 
really the only outlet possible to a woman of any breeding. ‘‘Not 
that ladies should compete with the gentlemen,” she makes one of 
her characters say. “Ah, no, woman must fill a humbler, holier 
sphere—that of the home. Yet it was her right to embark on the sea 
of literature.” Even so she had mental reservations. “Light litera- 
ture,” she said, “is not injurious in its place,” but “history, both 
modern and ancient . . . will help you much more than novel read- 


ing.” 

Perhaps this explains why she did not make a more vigorous 
effort to get into print. She may have written as many as five or 
six novels, but only three of them were published in book form, 
and these appeared only because her brother John was proud of her 
and insisted that they be published. She was a scribbler from her 
girlhood—writing in old ledgers because of the shortage of paper— 
lying on her stomach in front of the fire when candles were scarce. 
But up to the time she was forty-nine years old she had printed 
nothing but a few stories in Texas newspapers, mostly in the Nava- 
sota Tablet. Then John Pinckney, who was a plain, unpretentious, 
blunt sort of man, but very fond and appreciative of his sister, took 
matters in hand. In 1892 he paid the Nixon-Jones Printing Com- 
pany of St. Louis $300 to print a thousand copies of a little book 
—two hundred pages—bound in Miss Sue’s favorite shade of pur- 
ple and called Douglas; Tender and True. Seven hundred copies 
were sold at a dollar each, and the author used to say, “The book 
paid for itself.” It made her some reputation—probably stimulated 
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her to write more. But she waited fourteen years to publish again, 
and then with disappointing results. 

In 1905 John Pinckney, who was now serving his second term 
in Congress, made contact in Washington with a publisher named 
Neale. This man offered Miss Sue great inducements for permission 
to publish her books, though John neglected to have the proposals 
reduced to writing. Miss Sue was happy about the renewal of her 
prospects, but her happiness was brief. On April 24, 1905, her worid 
collapsed about her. 

There had been a very bitter political campaign that year in- 
volving Prohibition. The W.C.T.U. had button-holed every voter; 
hysterical audiences had cheered the dry speakers. John Pinckney 
was a leader of the drys, and had been returned to Congress on a 
dry ticket. The wets were white-hot about their defeat, but the elec- 
tion had gone off quietly and hardly anybody expected further 
trouble—the Pinckneys least of all. But Hempstead had some very 
rough citizens along with its good ones, and was famous as a six- 
shooter town. So there were men with guns at the final meeting of 
the Prohibition League in the court house; and when the smoke 
cleared away, there were four men dead on the floor including John 
and Tom Pinckney. Miss Sue was left alone except for one brother 
and a devoted niece with whom she lived for the short remainder 
of her life. 

Now, of all times, Fame came knocking again. While she was 
in Austin attending the trial of the young man accused of killing 
her brothers, who should appear but Mr. Neale, the publisher. He 
wore a frock coat and a top hat, and had a bundle of contracts under 
his arm. In her distress Miss Sue was an easy mark. Without con- 
sulting anybody she signed the papers, hoping to make ten thousand 
dollars and take her shattered heart abroad. She paid Neale $2000 
to publish two more books, and all she ever got out of the bargain 
were fifty copies of each of them when they were published in 1906. 
What happened to the other 1900 copies (if they were printed) 
nobody knows. Only a few got into circulation, and they are hard 


to find now. 
All three of the books are wildly romantic narratives of the 
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school of Augusta Evans Wilson, Bertha M. Clay, and similar 
chroniclers of tears, heart throbs, and melodrama. The characters 
have names like Muriel Dacre, Guy Walsingham, Lady Maud Vil- 
liers, and their adventures and misunderstandings are followed in 
confusing detail. Miss Sue had no sense of structure and never wor- 
ried about the probabilities, but she did succeed in creating for her- 
self a private world of solace for a cramped spirit—a world of 
English lords and Italian countesses, of children exchanged in their 
cradles, of Southern aristocrats of fine family and great wealth, of 
love stronger than death, and death more beautiful than life. In the 
flesh Miss Sue lived in a small frame house two blocks from the 
court house in Hempstead, Texas. In spirit she moved freely in a 
romantic realm where all the glass was crystal, all the tables had 
marble tops, and all the clocks were ormolu. 

Douglas; Tender and True, her first book, is the only one in 
which she confines herself to her own country. It is a Civil War 
love story involving the crushed hearts of Godfrey Dacre and Cecile 
Clare. Godfrey is a typical Pinckney hero: “Tali, well-proportioned, 
a strongly built, firmly knit frame, a regal head crowned with sunny 
curls, face fair as a woman’s, eyes of the soft pansy hue so lovely 
in woman, more than lovely in the stronger sex.” Cecile is just as 
luscious. In addition to her “dainty loveliness,” she has the appeal 
of being alone and friendless. She cannot resist his ““winning tones” 
—who could?—and they are married. For a few weeks they live 
out their dream of love in a vine-covered cottage. Then the blow 
falls. A lady calls to tell Cecile that Godfrey already has a wife and 
a crippled child. Cecile does not wait to find out that he is divorced 
from this woman (it wouldn’t have made any difference if she had). 
At once she puts on a “‘small, close bonnet and thick veil” and goes 
forth alone into the world. Of course she finds loyal friends and of 
course Godfrey searches for her in vain for years. Finally he goes 
back to the family he left in Mississippi, closes his dead wife’s eyes, 
and comforts his little crippled Muriel. Then comes the Civil War. 
He enlists as a private in the army of the South but soon rises to 
a colonelcy (most of Miss Sue’s favorite characters become colo- 
nels). When he is wounded, his missing love turns up as a nurse in 
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a Richmond military hospital and tends him devotedly, leaving just 
before he is well enough to recognize her. Meanwhile, back in Mis- 
sissippi the Yankees have camped on Godfrey’s plantation and all 
the officers have fallen in love with little crippled Muriel, though 
her favorite is Lieutenant Douglas Grant—Douglas, tender and true. 
Later Douglas saves Godfrey’s life on the field of battle, and after 
the war returns to marry Muriel. By this time Colonel Dacre has 
located his lost Cecile, now an heiress. After some debate they are 
reunited at the grave of their dead child in a particularly tearful 
scene which grandmother would have loved, but which an irreverent 
granddaughter would consider very funny. 

And now Miss Sue pulls a final surprise out of the hat. Douglas 
has taken his Muriel to Paris for her health; and when she is suff- 
ciently improved, he tells her that for years he has been studying 
surgery in order to help her to walk. He proposes to operate on her; 
she consents; and with a distinguished surgeon at his elbow, he 
successfully completes the operation. At last his little wife is able 
to run to the door to meet him when he comes home. 

In the Southland is composed of two novelettes, “Disinherited” 
and “White Violets.” Both involve attempts to use native material, 
indicating that Miss Sue was aware that there might be good stories 
in Texas. The Civil War is again the backdrop for the action. In 
“Disinherited” Mr. Philip Delmont of Kentucky turns his son out 
of doors for becoming a Confederate soldier. Vance Delmont, the 
son, riding across Texas on his way home, rescues beautiful brunette 
Inez Watson from a herd of buffalo, a band of Comanches, and a 
Mexican bandit all at the same time. He is much attracted to her, 
but her lovely blonde sister Ligeia impresses him almost as much, 
and he rides away without making a choice. After the war is over, 
Vance, now a colonel, returns to Inez, but has to get through a 
jungle of misunderstandings before they can be married. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters in the book, for us, deal with an old- 
time Texas ring tournament with all the knightly trappings. Miss 
Sue adds a masked rider, a mix-up in the favors worn by the con- 
testants, and an attempted stabbing to put spice into the racing and 
chasing. 
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“White Violets” comes closest of all to being a Texas novel. It 
deals, in a way remotely suggesting Jane Austen, with three Texas 
sisters and their love affairs. Scenes are laid in New York, the Latin 
Quarter in Paris, and England. The most important relationship is 
between Hilda Rivers and Geoffrey Clifford whom she marries to 
save him from drunkenness. When he strikes her in a drunken frenzy, 
she droops and nearly dies; but he watches by her bedside and “love 
was the potent charm that snatched her from the grave.” 

Darcy Pinckney simply cannot be summarized. It is the longest, 
least logical, most fantastic of the three books. As a sample of what 
happens we may take the case of Eugenia Hartly of New Orleans 
who appears in the opening scene dressed for a ball “with her usual 
recherche taste as the acknowledged leader of the ton should be.” 
Before many pages she finds she is not Mr. Hartly’s daughter at all, 
and that there is a terrible secret in her family. She flees to France, 
later becomes a governess in England, is recognized as she sits in a 
box at the theatre by her mother, who is (the shame of it!) an 
actress. In no time at all the actress turns out to be an Italian 
countess whose husband has been spirited away by the Spanish In- 
quisition. They live in Italy until the American Civil War breaks 
out, when Eugenia (call her Nina Mendoza now) becomes a nurse 
in a Confederate hospital. There she nurses her supposedly faithless 
lover. Eventually she marries him after she finds that he was 
estranged because of the machinations of a female villain. The most 
sensational scene is the suicide of this abandoned female before the 
altar during a marriage ceremony. 

The name Darcy Pinckney is taken from a minor character who 
begins as ‘‘wild Phil Walker,’”’ a rake and a duellist, but finishes as 
General Pinckney, a redeemed soul. The publisher picked the title 
himself, no doubt to capitalize on the national interest in the tragic 
death of Congressman Pinckney the previous year. 

What these three books show about Miss Pinckney and her time 
is much more interesting than the books themselves. Given the 
ingredients which life placed ready to her hand, it is hard to see 
how she could have written differently, if she wrote at all. These 
ingredients were first of all her family pride and family traditions, 
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then her sentimental reading, and finally her personal frustration 
centering in the Civil War. 

Her family pride came to her through her father, Thomas Shub- 
rick Pinckney of Charleston, South Carolina, who made his first 
trip to Texas in 1936 to escape the consequences of his part in a 
famous duel. Later he moved to Texas to live, this time because his 
family opposed his romantic marriage to a delicate, convent-bred 
Catholic girl who had grown up in Boston. To the Pinckney children, 
growing up in primitive surroundings near Field’s Store in Waller 
County, the Pinckney traditions seemed like a wonderful dream. The 
dream became a brief reality for Sue when in 1848, at the age of five, 
she went back to the Pinckney mansion in Charleston for her educa- 
tion. She was thirteen when she came back to a family whose faces 
she did not recognize and whose ways were strange. Of course she 
was homesick, and her brother Dick hinted that perhaps she should 
go back to Charleston if she liked the people better than her own 
family. Only John, two years her junior, petted her while she was 
readjusting herself, and she never got over being grateful to him 
for it. 

She found her refuge in reading and writing. The reading was 
what an adolescent girl in the 1850’s would naturally pick up—ten- 
der tales in what Poe called “the Laura-Matilda romantic manner.” 
Her taste and style were formed by such stories, and her favorite 
reading later on was in the same vein. Ouida was her first choice 
(she had a complete set of Ouida) but passages in her novels indi- 
cate that she was almost as fond of St. Elmo and Beulah as she was 
of Under Two Flags. Among the poets she read Campbell, Byron, 
and “my favorite” Tennyson. She speaks highly of Adam Bede 
and Romola but she obviously preferred Augusta Jane Evans to 
Mary Ann Evans. A good deal may be learned of her tastes from 
newspaper stories she pasted in her voluminous scrapbooks now in 
the possession of her niece in Houston. One typical anecdote is 
about the young Earl of March who was said to have been be- 
trothed and married, because of a parental compact, to a “dowdy” 
just out of pigtails. Immediately after the ceremony he left to go 
on his travels and was away for several years. Returning, he went 
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to the theatre one night and saw a ravishing creature sitting in one 
of the boxes. ‘“‘Who is she?” he asked. “The beautiful Lady March,” 
they told him. That was the kind of story Miss Sue preferred in 
furnishing her private world of dreams. 

Stronger even than her reading in its influence on Miss Sue’s 
mind was the War Between the States. It caught her in a pitifully 
vulnerable position. A few years after her return from Charleston 
she fell seriously in love with a young man named Groce Lawrence. 
Her father objected to him because he drank too much. Before he 
marched away to fight, he pleaded with her to marry him, but she 
would not defy her parents. He was killed in battle, and Miss Sue 
never mentioned his name to her father and mother again, but 
neither did she forget him or get over his loss. In every book she 
wrote, except one, she described an episode in the Battle of the 
Wilderness when Lee ordered Hood’s Brigade to assault a position. 
A young Texas soldier, “an eager look in his dark eyes, a flush on 
his handsome face,” took Lee’s bridle rein and said: “General, you 
must not risk your life. We will take the position.”” The boy was 
killed in the assault, but “always will the name of that young Texas 
soldier, Groce Lawrence, live with the memories of the Wilderness 
fight and shine, side by side, with that of Robert E. Lee.” 

She risked more than a lover in those battles. Her brother Rob- 
ert was fourteen and John sixteen when they marched away. No 
wonder Miss Sue pictures the Confederate soldier as a mere boy 
with an eager face and a manly desire to go home after the war 
and take care of his widowed mother. She was remembering that 
Lee himself arranged to have Robert transferred out of Hood’s 
Brigade, remarking, “I did not know that I had babies in this army.”’ 

In three books out of four she tells her story of the war over 
again: the troops marching away—the heroism of the Texas regi- 
ments—Lee’s surrender—Jefferson Davis’s imprisonment. The same 
phrases rise in her mind as she goes over the familiar ground; the 
same anecdotes reappear. Quite obviously the deepest groove in 
Miss Sue’s brain was worn by the Civil War. 

Some of her friends were shocked when she allowed a South- 
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ern girl to marry a Northern soldier in Douglas; Tender and True, 
but they need not have worried about her loyalty to the Lost Cause. 
She remained unreconstructed for over forty years. When she ac- 
companied her brother to Washington, she was not too well pleased 
to hear him joke and compare notes with Union veterans who had 
fought on the same battlefields. She changed her mind only when 
her youngest brother, Tucker Pinckney, was killed by a gang of 
Negroes in 1904 and she was called home to his funeral. The peo- 
ple in her Washington hotel were so kind to her she could not hate 
the Yankees any more. 


The war was over in 1865, but the poverty and struggle re 
mained, and Miss Sue had her full share. Her father became a 
hopeless invalid as a result of wounds received in his youthful duel. 
Her mother died. She had to take over the responsibility for the 
whole family, and she did it without complaint. 


The mould hardened around her, but she was grimly determined 
to break it if she could. Of course, she could not do much herself— 
not in those days—but she had four brothers to work with. She 
talked to them about the Pinckney name and the Pinckney blood. 
They were as good as their kinfolks in Charleston even if they were 
poor. Blood would tell. A Pinckney could always be somebody. Why 
not read law? A lawyer could rise high—make a fortune—enjoy 
high social position—go to Washington, perhaps. To everybody, in- 
cluding themselves, the brothers seemed to be plain Texas country 
boys, but Sue struck a spark somehow. John was working full time 
as a cotton weigher, but he began reading Coke and Blackstone in 
his off moments sitting on a cotton bale. When the father died, John 
succeeded him as Justice of the Peace, and ambition burned higher. 
He read deeper in the law, soon moved to Hempstead, and became 
district attorney. 

Still Miss Sue was not satisfied. She urged John to run for 
County Judge. He had no political ambition, he said; anyway he 
did not know enough civil law. But he ran. And he was elected. 
Then in 1903 Tom Ball resigned from the national congress, there- 
by creating a vacancy which had to be filled by special election. 
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The last thing in the world that would have occurred to John Pinck- 
ney was to run for that office. It occurred to sister Sue, however, 
and she went to work on him and on everybody else—urging, per- 
suading, and writing endless streams of letters. Mostly because of a 
feud between his opponents, John was elected, but he gave full credit 
to his sister. For a little while she was a proud and happy woman. 

And so it was, when she was over sixty, that Miss Sue had her 
chance to see the world. John insisted that she go to Washington 
with him. She was nervous about going, but she went and saw it 
all. She saw the Smithsonian and the White House and the Capitol. 
She attended the Inaugural Ball. She bought souvenirs for everybody 
back home. For the first time she could exchange her world of 
beautiful dreams for a beautiful world of reality. Was she disap- 
pointed? It is hard to say. Possibly Washington seemed a bit com- 
monplace in comparison with the European capitals where she was 
so much at home in her own private universe. 

Whatever she felt, she did not feel it long. Only a few weeks 
after her return from the second winter in the East, her two 
brothers were killed and her estate in Utopia shrank to a lot in the 
Hempstead cemetery. She lived in Dallas for a short time. Then 
her niece and nephew, Mr. and Mrs. Scott, took her to Houston, 
and on November 23, 1909, she died in their home. 

In Miss Sue’s life lies the explanation for her literary career. 
She was poor, so she dreamed of wealth and luxury. She was de- 
prived of her lover, so she dreamed of immortal love. The Civil War 
was the most important fact of her early years, and naturally she 
came back to it again and again. And since she lived in a little 
cosmos of scrubbing and baking and mending and mothering where 
a woman was expected to stay behind the scenes, she dreamed of 
ladies who left home, went abroad, became nurses in military hos- 
pitals, and met English blue bloods almost any time. 

She never rebelled outwardly against the conventions which held 


her down. While her father was alive, she behaved as he wished; 
and afterward she listened to John, who had similar ideas. It must 
have been hard sometimes. For instance, there was the time she 
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was elected to membership in the Texas Press Club and invited 
to come to a convention in Fort Worth as guest of honor. John 
said, “Oh, Sukey, you don’t want to go up there. It isn’t right for 
a woman to appear before the public that way.” She didn’t go, 
of course. For sixty years she didn’t go anywhere. Consequently, 
when she opened the little door in her mind and stepped through 
into the world she had made to suit herself, things were very differ- 
ent and very wonderful. 

It was a world of beauty, for Miss Sue loved beautiful things. 
The ladies had small, sweet faces with soft eyes and delicate com- 
plexions. The men had manly forms, loving hearts, and large landed 
interests. Love was the central consideration in everybody’s life, 
causing rapture when returne’ ~nd decline when unrequited. Miss 
Sue was quite sure about the way an ideal love operated. One 
always knew, for instance, whom one loved, but one had to be care- 
ful about betraying the secret. The worst fate that could happen 
was to “give one’s love unsought,” in which case about the only 
course possible was to go to bed and become desperately ill. There 
were rules that had to be followed, too. Suppose a lady had lost her 
lover, only to find him wounded in an army hospital? Should she 
wait and discuss the situation with him when he showed signs of 
becoming rational? No, never! Miss Sue comments on one such 
case: “Delicacy forbade. He who had ignored her existence must 
be forever dead to her.” 

Widows were restricted too. If your husband had been a sol- 
dier, as of course he had, your heart was buried in a “soldier’s 
grave.’ You might become friends with an English lord, but you 
must be shocked if he should offer marriage—at least the first time 
he did it. Of course, if your little boy sickened and the lord nursed 
him devotedly, you might weaken; particularly if the little boy 
pleaded for him. 

The worst danger to the human heart in Miss Sue’s world was 
the jilt, male or female. A jilted lover was a public menace, for he 
was bound to become “a true nobleman or a very demon.” In case 
the demon in him appeared, he would tempt young men to the gam- 
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ing table, fight duels, kidnap innocent ladies, and mutter to himself : 
| “Ah, Inez, Inez! if you had been true to me, sin would never have 
stained my soul; but I, stern Phil Walker, must not grow weak 
and womanish now.” 
These gentlemen and ladies, good and bad, sometimes appeared 
> in modest cottages with “white straw matting on the floor, chairs 
. of willow . . . curtains of white muslin to the low French windows,”’ 
| but they — inhabited more sumptuous quarters. Miss Sue knew 
) exactly how their mansions looked, inside and out, and she loved 
_ to describe in detail the “vases of Persian glass,” mirrors with “‘fes- 
' toons of thread lace about the massive gilt frames,” “curtains of 
rose-colored silk,” “tables, chairs, lounges and settees of rosewood,” 
and other artistic objects to match. 

When her characters ate, they enjoyed a “light repast” of wafers 
and tea cakes, orange marmalade, and strawberries and cream; or 
a “tray of dainties’; or a “‘sumptuous collation” of fruit, cake, 
wine, sherbet, lemonade, tea, coffee, fish, pheasant, and “light and 
spongy bread.” People did not eat heavy food if Miss Sue had 
anything to say about it. 

Usually they spoke a special language. In the Pinckney world 
everything was seen through a magnifying glass. A man did not 

| just put an engagement ring on his beloved’s hand. He slipped a 
_ “broad band of gold” on one of her “slender fingers.” He did not 
| take her for a walk at dusk. They went for “an evening ramble.” 

And a group of ladies was not a group of ladies at all,” but a bright 

_ parterre of breathing flowers.” Naturally in such a world a person 

would not remark, ‘“‘How queer!” He would exclaim in well bred 
accents, “Strange, passing strange!” 

Even the children that Miss Sue imagined were not in the least 
like her very masculine little brothers. They had “‘fairylike forms,” 
“angelic expressions,” and “‘birdlike laughs,” and were usually very 
delicate. Often such a child was “too precious a bud long to adorn 
her earthly home,” and in such case Miss Sue would say farewell 
in a touching deathbed scene. The precarious health of these in- 
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fants, together with the tendency of her young men to succumb to 
tuberculosis or die on the field of battle, gives a romantically tearful 
atmosphere to much of Miss Pinckney’s work. 

The most interesting feature of it all, however, is the delightful 
uncertainty which hovers over every character. Picture yourself as a 
young husband, rapturously married and apparently settled for life. 
You can never be sure that your bride will be there to greet you when 
you come home from work. Quite probably someone has called dur- 
ing your absence and betrayed your secret (of course you have a 
secret) and the poor delicate little creature has fled. If you have 
really lost her, you may be sure that years of search will not run 
her to earth, even though she may be living only a few miles away 
with dear friends of yours. But suppose you should give up and go 
to England to forget—you will undoubtedly encounter her on a run- 
away horse about to plunge over a cliff unless you save her (as you 
do). Furthermore you can never be sure who anyone is, even your- 
self. Your father is probably keeping from you the fact that you 
were left on his doorstep many years before with a locket, a jeweled 
dagger, and a book of photographs. To cheer you up, in case this 
sort of thing depresses you, there is always the chance that you area 
nobleman’s lost child, that you will unexpectedly come into vast 
estates, or that you may marry a member of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land or Italy (not France—Miss Sue was suspicious of France). 

It is really a quaint and charming world which Miss Sue created, 
and it is our loss that we have become too sophisticated to enjoy it. 
It is probably our loss also that she had to make her world out of 
disappointments and guess-work. If she could have lived in a place 
more like her imaginings; if her lover had lived; if she had found 
a niche in a freer society; if she had had more education; if any- 
body had been interested in her work; if she had had better luck 
with her publishers—there are any number of “ifs”! But if some of 
the ifs had been removed, Texas might have had a Jane Austen or 
a Fanny Burney instead of a forgotten little lady asleep in the 
Hempstead cemetery. 





Review of Books 


ROUNDUP TIME. A Collection of Southwestern Writing. Edited 
by GrorGe Sessions Perry. Whittlesey House, New York. 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


The editor of this book is, as everyone knows, a lively, salty, and 
highly successful writer now serving as a war correspondent in the 
Mediterranean theater. He has written novels, movies, serials for 
the nation’s leading magazines, scores of articles, and short stories. 
All that he writes is rich and juicy. His best-seller Texas, A World 
in Itself, is a rollicking cavalcade of his native state, soundly re- 
gional and full of charm. Before starting for the war he rounded 
up a number of Southwestern writers—this collection, which con- 
tains short stories, passages from novels and biographies, and a 
briefer list of examples of criticism of the Southwestern literature. 

He offers short stories by Conrad Richter, George Milburn, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Don Brown, Paul W. Horgan, Jack Wea- 
dock, Stanley Vestal, O. Henry (William Sydney Porter), John W. 
Thomason, Jr., Archie Steagall. 

The novelists represented include Oliver La Farge, Mary King, 
Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, John Steinbeck, Philip Atlee, Edwin Lan- 
ham, George Sessions Perry. 

The editor’s selections for biography are taken from the work of 
Owen P. White, Marquis James, J. Frank Dobie, Stuart Nathaniel 
Lake, Duncan Aikman, Walter Prescott Webb, Sam Acheson, Mable 
Dodge Luhan, Dora Neill Raymond, Ross Santee, Beirne Lay, Jr. 

Criticism is represented by papers by John S. Bonner, Joseph A. 
| Brandt, John William Rogers, Henry Nash Smith, Rebecca W. 
Smith. 

This volume is “not a monument to the idea of regional and/or 
parochial art.” The editor takes no stock in regionalism in litera- 
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ture. He says a piece of writing is either literature or something 
else, and that the real values must be universal; yet he obviously 
prefers writing which belongs to the people of the Southwest and 
rises from what and where they are. He likes the Mexicans, and feels 
that the Negroes belong less to the Southwest than they. Yet all that 
is genuine and indigenous has a pleasant taste to Perry. The book 
covers Texas, Oklahoma, part of New Mexico, and even a bit of old 
Mexico. The selections chosen fall into no neat categories but are 
the work of authors who have not only taken inventory and done the 
spade work in their region but have also attempted interpretation, 
many of them with a success recognized throughout the nation. For 
the writers of the Southwest, as Henry Nash Smith so well explains 
in his essay included here, have not been content either with the old 
“genteel” assumptions of the 19th century nor with the embittered 
“realism” of the early 20th century. The Southwestern writers rep- 
resented here know that Utopia has not arrived and that the South- 
west lacks much that our fathers dubbed “culture.” But they can 
take it. They find the region full of life and interest and write with 
their eye on the object and their feet on the ground. They also re- 
flect the restlessness of recent pioneering, and see no quarrel between 
catholicity and regionalism. 

Such an anthology, like every sincere anthology, must be strongly 
personal but is not, as it need not be, a biased or incomplete one. 
Perry has offered us the first full-scale presentation of representa- 
tive Southwestern writing at its best. His selections are lively and 
good fun to read, with plenty of the vitality and color, humor and 
philosophy characteristic of this enormous territory. 

Each selection is prefaced by a brief and breezy biographical 
note on the author of the passage chosen. These are written in an 
informal and convincing style and read as though the editor were 
speaking directly to the reader in haste to give him the lowdown on 
the author and a tip-off as to what is coming. These intimate thumb- 
nail sketches serve as excellent introductions to the passages which 
follow. 

The book is most appropriately dedicated to John H. McGinnis, 
for so long editor-in-chief of The Southwest Review, to whom 
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every writer and reader in the region who cares a hoot for his own 
people and their expression owes an incalculable debt. For many 
years Mr. McGinnis praised and appraised, encouraged and influ- 
enced all who tried to express the life of the Southwest in literature. 
The rest of us whose names appear in the book require passages 
from our work to justify the inclusion of our names, but McGinnis 
needs no bush—his name is tall enough to stand alone. 

It is always easy for a reviewer, in discussing an anthology, to 
offer his own preferences and prejudices in place of those of the edi- 
tor, and without doubt there are good writers and fine things which 
had to be omitted from a book running no less than four hundred 
pages. But certainly this collection is a splendid introduction to 
Southwestern writing, and it will serve as a nucleus to the personal 
| anthology of any reader who may care to read further in the litera- 
ture of the region. It is particularly gratifying that Perry has in- 
cluded some criticism of Southwestern writing which may help 
readers unfamiliar with the region to find their way. 

The book has attractive end-paper maps sprinkled with the names 
of the authors included. It is only lacking an index. Perhaps the lack 
of this index is also an evidence of the restless, careless confidence 
of the people whose life it reflects. 


ED NICHOLS RODE A HORSE az: told to Rusy NicHo.ts Curt- 
BIRTH. The Texas Folklore Society, Austin, and University Press 
in Dallas. 


By H. J. Cureton 


There is no more interesting period than that represented by the 
life of the pioneer folk of the region of the Grand Prairie of Texas 
after the Civil War, particularly in the decades of the 1870’s and 
1880’s. The pioneers who lived through this era saw two things 
happen which wrought significant changes in their social and eco- 
nomic affairs: the coming of the railroads and the invention and 
introduction of barbed wire. 

With the railroad came pine lumber and the emergence from the 
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log-cabin age, actually an emergence from a somewhat self-sufficient 
economy to a dependence upon imported products. Side-saddles 
yielded to Yankee buggies, hand looms to sewing machines, rawhide 
to nails. Barbed wire wiped out the open ranges. The two relegated 
the famed Chisholm Trail to memory. 

Ed Nichols, one of the few surviving pioneers who lived through 
this change, has kept alive this memory in his story which he has 
told to his daughter, Ruby Nichols Cutbirth. She has put it into 
book form just as he told it and it therefore retains the vitality of 
words which show that the experiences described have actually been 
lived. 

The book is a collection of incidents and observations in the life 
of a plain citizen, who was born and spent his youth in this prairie 
region by the side of the old Chisholm Trail. He traveled up this 
trail with cow herds, with horses, and fraternized with hundreds 
of the cowboys which made its history. Told in his unpretentious 
manner, it truly reflects the social and economic life, manners and 
customs of a people carving out of a wilderness a new life. While 
the story is built around the writer and definite personalities, it is 
typical of the region, and each chapter tells a story characteristic of 
the changing times of the region. Actually, then, the emergence of 
this man from a rough-and-ready cowboy, gambler, and seeker of 
adventure, to a family man and peace officer symbolizes the same 
change that was taking place in the region. 

The land on which Ed Nichols was born was obtained by his 
father back in the days of the Republic. The family settled on it 
before the Civil War. In the beginning of the 1880's the railroad 
came and took part of the family’s land and built a town on it, 
being the railhead for a time. Gamblers, gunmen and like camp fol- 
lowers swarmed in, and the “wild and woolly West” became in- 
fected with the harbingers of civilization. 

The writer makes no pretension of perfection in the life he has 
lived, telling his story with a disarming frankness. During the whole 
changing period, he was a part of life as it existed, and that makes 
this story a true and vital picture of the period. No lover of Texas 
history and folklore should fail to read Ed Nichols Rode a Horse. 
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BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN by Carty McWituiams. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. 
By Lituian E. SmitH 


Every thoughtful Southerner today realizes that the South’s at- 
tempted solution of the race problem is an obvious failure. “Racial 
segregation” as Carey McWilliams says, “like slavery itself, is a 
malignant growth in a democracy” and has been a malignant growth 
in the Scuth, invading and destroying on many levels the tissues of 
our society. As one studies the race murders and riots in many 
Southern communities where army camps are established, and the 
more recent rioting in Detroit, Los Angeles, Harlem, one begins to 
question seriously the dimensions of our national margin of safety 
in making the required racia! adjustments to new global conditions 
and attitudes. Has our American culture the elasticity, the resilience 
for these adjustments? This is not a question to be glibly answered, 
but it is a question to be asked. And somehow answers must be 
found. Carey McWilliams’ book is full of facts that will help us look 
in the right directions for the answers. 

In brilliant and well documented terms he traces the parallel his- 
tories of minority groups and the growth of color prejudice in the 
United States. Beginning with the early colonists, he stresses as of 
major importance the unfortunate fact that our first contacts with 
people of other color in the United States were with the red-skinned 
Indian who quickly sank from the position of a respected enemy in 
the minds of settlers to the status of a subhuman menace in frontier 
lore; and with the black slaves around whom developed a constella- 
tion of guilt feelings and defensive rationalizations blinding white 
men to sane appreciation of basic human worth. These early histori- 
cal attitudes sustained and nourished by our long-continued frontier 
movement across the continent, by the Civil War, by recurrent in- 
flux of fresh groups of ‘colored’ immigrants, gave white Americans 
a color-conditioning that is curiously anachronistic as viewed against 
the backdrop of global needs, and which may hold within it the seeds 
of destruction. 

This color-conditioning Mr. McWilliams studies from the van- 
tage point of historical and political events, and in the process accu- 
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mulates a mass of strange facts and specific incidents of illuminating 
value. His chapter titled ‘““The Negro Problem: A Case History” 
should be read by every American. Its facts should be “learned by 
heart” and their implications pondered. It is a beautifully clear and 
factual account of how the white man and black man “got this way” 
in terms of the political and economic events that dovetailed one into 
the other, giving birth, as they marched on, to gross folk attitudes. 
It etches a historian’s picture and as such limited but one which is 
needed to fill in the spaces left by the psychoanalysts, anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, all of whom have recently been giving us such 
good smooth pebbles for the sling-shot attacks of intelligence against 
the mythic giant of White Supremacy. 


The chapters on the “Forgotten Mexican,” the “Long-suffering 
Chinese,” “Our Japanese Hostages,” the “Little Brown Brothers” 
leave the reader with a bitter taste in the mouth. It is the same old 
story of segregation and color discrimination, of fear, of sudden out- 
bursts of violence, of illegal methods of ‘control,’ of the flinging 


about of emotionally weighted words which so easily arouse hate 
and fear in white hearts. 


Carey McWilliams is not content however with the giving of 
facts. There are things to do, he thinks, and the way needs to be 
cleared by affirmative federal policies for the doing. The treatment 
of minorities is a national problem and one, he believes, which can 
be solved only by our government taking the initiative and formulat- 
ing policies which will give moral weight to every region’s attempt 
to deal with its specific problems. He suggests that a Congressional 
committee of inquiry be created to investigate the whole problem of 
colored minorities in the United States, including our outlying terri- 
tories and possessions; and that this be done in terms not only of 
national needs and pressures but of world needs. He suggests fur- 
ther legislation to implement the enforcement of the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, and he believes this should take the form 
of a new federal civil-rights statute. He thinks also that there would 
be some definite advantages to be gained by the establishment of an 
agency in the federal government directly concerned with minority 
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problems and with full power of investigation of undemocratic 
minority practices, and the authority to initiate or at least recom- 
mend specific action programs. 

Mr. McWilliams has little patience with timid people who grasp 
in relief Sumner’s theory of slow-changing folkways and clamber- 
ing on it, feel justified in doing nothing more. The speed at which 
mores change is undoubtedly in ratio both to the rapidity of com- 
munication and transportation between cultural groups and to the 
urgency of our need to change for the sake of survival. On a shrink- 
ing globe where the white race is a minority, where ‘race’ is becom- 
ing a word of profound emotional power, there is great urgency— 
if the white man wishes to survive—to make swift and radical ad- 
justment to a new world order. Our ability to make such adjust- 
ments is defined not only by our particular governmental structure 
which is peculiarly adapted both to change and to the ideal of world 
federation but also by the strength of our wish to survive—this last 
being the unknown boundary of our ‘margin of safety.’ 


LIFE IN OLD TUCSON by Frank C. Lockwoop. The Ward 
Richie Press, Los Angeles. 


By J. FRANK DosirE 


Thomas De Quincey divided all literature into two categories : 
the literature of knowledge and the literature of power. The line 
between them is not hard and fast, like that between cold and hot. 
Letting his imagination play, Mark Twain “oozed facts”; giving 
the facts about Warren Hastings and India, Sheridan, Fox and 
Burke reached the apex of eloquence for all time stretching between 
Demosthenes and Churchill. Powerful lyrics emanate from that age 
in the human span when the juices of the body are flowing like oil 
gushers ; knowledge belongs to experience, the years of mental ripe- 
ness. The literary life of Frank C. Lockwood did not begin with 
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forty. It began with sixty-four, when in the year 1928 he issued a 
modest and delightful volume entitled Arizona Characters. He was 
at the time Dean in the University of Arizona. I shali never forget 
how, camping in the mountains of Arizona the following year with 
Evetts Haley, I was charmed by the book and found the land more 
alive because of it. 

Last year the University of Arizona issued a companion book 
by Mr. Lockwood, More Arizona Characters. In the meantime he 
had published Pioneer Days in Arizona, The Apache Indians and 
other volumes. Now appears Life in Old Tucson. Presumably it is 
based on the recollections of Atanacia Santa Cruz, who was born in 
Tucson in 1850. Happily, however, the author found out from other 
sources more than she ever knew about the characters that fill his 
pages—for this is also a book of biographical sketches. 

To me, the most interesting is Pete Kitchen. One time Pete 
Kitchen took the trail of Sonora bandits who had stolen some of his 


horses. He killed one, one got away, and he made the other prisoner. 
He brought the prisoner and the recovered horses back across the 
Arizona line, made camp and fell asleep. “The prisoner, tied hand 
and foot, and with a rope around his neck, was left on horseback 
under the limb of a tree to which the other end of the rope was at- 
tached. In telling this story, Pete was wont to punch his listener in 
the ribs with his thumb and say, “You know, while I was asleep, 


>») 


that damned horse walked off and left that fellow hanging there. 

“Wherever there was fighting in Old West, there were Texans,” 
Frederick Bechdolt says in his bully book, Tales of the Old Timers. 
It is remarkable how with so much territory at home and so few, 
comparatively, men to occupy it, the Texans went on. Another char- 
acter in Old Tucson was William S. Oury, who, according to Lock- 
wood, was one of the messengers who escaped from the Alamo. 

Life in Old Tucson fills out the figures in the Arizona canvass 
that Frank C. Lockwood began painting after he had reached the 
age of experience but had not lost the power of imagination. It is a 
book easy to look at and hold as well as to read. 
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KENDALL OF THE PICAYUNE by Fayette Copetanp. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


By C. L. SonNNICHSEN 


The first thought which will occur to many readers after going 
through Mr. Copeland’s excellent book is the question, “Why hasn’t 
| this been done before?” If any man’s life was ever worth writing, 
_ it was George Wilkins Kendall’s. 

He was always restless and unpredictable, but the gods of jour- 
nalism gave him unusual opportunities for living an adventurous 
life. Born in 1809 of a storekeeper father in a small New Hamp- 
shire town, he was on his own as an apprentice printer by the time 
he was sixteen. On account of an epidemic of cholera in 1832 he 
left New York and became a Southerner, settling in New Orleans. 
“In spite of its mud, its epidemics and its slow mail service, twenty- 
nine days from New York, he was fascinated by the city he now 
called home.” And he stayed there for a long time. 

In 1837 he was ready to strike out in business for himself, and 
on January 25 he and his partner, F. A. Lumsden, got out the first 
issue of the New Orleans Picayune. It was only a four-column, 
four-page paper at first, but it had staying power. One reason for 
this was the geniality of its editors, who got on well with each 
other and with everybody else. Another reason was the laughing, 
satiric spirit in which they wrote. Another was their ingenuity in 
getting hold of the news before anybody else. They organized a 
pony express of their own and even put printing presses on some 
of the river steamers in order to have a handbill extra ready when 
the boat docked. The gossipy humanness of the Picayune, plus its 
ability to get the news, soon made it the leading journal in New 
Orleans. 

Kendall’s acrobatic journalism, however, needed elbow room. 
He loved to go off on a thousand-mile jaunt after a big story, and 
that was how he came to join the Texan-Santa Fé Expedition in 
1841. The story of his sufferings on that dreadful journey, thanks 
to his best-selling Narrative, is the most widely known chapter of 
his life. It made an indelible impression on him, too, and made 
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him a bitter partisan in the troubles over Texas. The Picayune 
came out strongly for annexation and, by exposing the scheming 
and plotting of British envoys who wished Texas to remain inde- 
pendent, the editors did much to prepare public opinion for the 
final step. 

When the war with Mexico broke out, Kendall rushed to the 
border and joined the troops, risking his life under fire in order 
to get eye-witness stories of the battles. The officers liked him and 
gave him some staff work to do, but he never forgot what he was 
there for. He proved it by scooping the peace treaty, getting the 
news to his own paper and through to Washington ahead of the 
official messenger. His biographer is telling the simple truth when 
he calls him “the first modern war correspondent.” 

Because of two very popular books, his Narrative and the War 
Between the United States and Me-ico, the facts of Kendall's 
career up to 1847 have been pretty well known. Not much has been 
told of his later years, however, and in getting together the facts 
of this period Mr. Copeland does his greatest service to history. 
In these later years, the first important episode was Kendall’s trip to 
Europe. He thought he was going for a brief rest, but as usual found 
himself in a spot made to order for a reporter. Revolt was brewing 
all over Europe in 1848; serious fighting had broken out in Paris; 
and quite naturally Kendall postponed his vacation in order to tell 
the readers back home how it felt to watch Parisians shooting each 
other over the barricades. 


In covering the outbreak in Paris he met a young French girl— 
Adeline de Valcourt. He fell deeply in love for the first time in his 
forty years, and as soon as he could arrange it they were married. 
The marriage was not acknowledged for a number of years in order 
not to give pain to his Presbyterian mother, who would not have 
welcomed a Catholic wife. But from this time on Kendall’s best 
efforts were bent toward realizing his great dream—the establish- 
ment of himself and his family on a ranch in Texas, which he 
loved above all places on earth. He found his land, after long 
search, near Fredericksburg. He built up his sheep herd with im- 
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ported rams. He brought over shepherds and collie dogs from 
Scotland. And finally he was able to take up the life he had dreamed 
of among the hills of Texas. 


Kendall’s fiery, restless temperament, it must be admitted, was 
not the best kind for a man who had to contend with nature for a 
living. He wore himself out fighting the weather, sheep diseases, 
shortage of labor, and his own disabilities, which increased with 
his years. The Civil War reduced him to poverty, as it did every- 
body else, and he survived it only a short time, dying in 1867. 


He left behind him a great mass of material, including his still- 
unpublished complete account of the war with Mexico. To this 
accumulation his family took pains to add as many documents, 
notes, and letters as possible. Most of it is now in the possession 
of Kendall’s daughter, Mrs. Georgina Kendall Fellowes of San 
Antonio, who made it available to Mr. Copeland. 


As Professor of Journalism in the University of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Copeland is well equipped to understand the life of a news- 
paper man. His book, however, is not a feature-story portrait; it 
is one of the best documented and most careful biographies to come 
out of the Southwest in recent years. Some questions are left un- 
answered—for instance Kendall’s real attitude toward the issues of 
the Civil War—but there may have been a good reason for touch- 
ing such matters lightly. It would be possible to object to the style, 
which runs to short, jumpy, journalistic paragraphs, but taken as a 
whole the book is breezy and entertaining, and at the same time 
sound and cautious. 


SONGS OF THE RIVERS OF AMERICA. Edited by Cart 
CARMER (music arranged by Dr. ALBERT SirMAY)—Farrar 
t» Rinehart, New York. 


By Joun A. Lomax 


Carl Carmer’s volume wears a noble and exciting title. The 
very gentle reader is led to expect a body of songs intimately 
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connected with the life of the American people along their rivers, 
the rivers that played so important a part in the founding of 
our cities, the shipment of goods and the movement of the pio- 
neers through the wilderness. Although this expectation is not 
satisfied by the book itself, we cannot lay all the responsibility at 
the editor’s door. The fact is that very little material in the field of 
river folk song is available in print, and it is in folk song that one 
could have most easily seen the life of the people on the river. Mr. 
Carmer chose a subject without much content. How he would have 
welcomed one Volga Boat Song. 

In the days when our rivers were busy with canoes, rafts, flat- 
boats, barges and steamers there probably were many songs that 
had a real function in the life of river people in the same way that 
the cowboy songs and the songs of the sailors functioned in the 
life of these folk; but few of these old river songs have turned up 
in collections ; their echoes have drifted away down the quiet streams 
and are now lost in the sea of the past. Mr. Carmer has printed 
some of those that were saved and frozen in print. Not quite twenty 
of these functional songs appear in the book—Buffalo Gals, The 
Boatmans Dance, The Flat River Girl, among others. Mr. Carmer 
did not include any of the moving and beautiful Negro levee-worker 
and roustabout songs, possibly because their melodies are difficult 
to put into conventional notation. Nor does one find here any of 
the paddling songs of the days of slavery—an omission more difficult 
to explain. The children of the Mississippi Delta sing a spirited 
play-party song with the refrain, 

“Jes’ a-pullin’ the skiff, jes’ a-pullin’ the skiff,” 
that should find a place in any American anthology of river songs. 

The Blues are interlarded with stanzas about the river, the lone- 

some sound of a stern-wheeler feeling its way through the fog. 


I been up the river and down the river from end to end 
An’ I ain’t found no Heaven nowhere I been. 


I know my sweetie goin’ open the do’ 
As soon as she hear the Natchez blow. 
Po’ roustabout don’t have no home, 
Makes his livin’ on his shoulder bone. 
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Or a more spirited picture, 


"Long come the Katy Adams 
With headlight turned downstream, 
An’ her side-wheel a-knockin’, 
Great God, I been redeemed. 


But such references are in the old Blues, not the Tin Pan Alley 
type created by Harlem sophisticates. 

What is more difficult to understand—for not many full texts 
of the best Blues have ever been printed—is the omission of gen- 
uine and well-known river songs, such as, to give only a very few 
examples, “The Battle of the Kegs,” “The Sioux Indians,” “Old 
Man River,” “The River of the Pines,” “The Jam on Gerry’s 
Rock,” etc. In his determination to print a bookful of river songs 
Mr. Carmer included about a dozen that contain no reference to a 
river—only the mention of a valley. 

“But how can there be a valley without a river?” asks Mr. 
Carmer. 

“Agreed,” quoth I. But a river is a river and a valley is a valley. 
Both are places and both have beauties that may be sung about quite 
independently of one another. Mr. Carmer needs a song about a 
river ; he can’t find it; so he fills the vacant spot with a song about 
the valley through which the river runs. 

What Mr. Carmer has given us is mainly a group of old popu- 
lar songs like “Swanee River,” “The Red River Valley,” “The 
Blue Juanita,” etc., along with a miscellany of other pieces which 
mention a river or a valley somewhere in the text. Thus “Benny 
Havens,” the school song of West Point, is included as a Hudson 
River song, and “Down in the Lehigh Valley,” an old hobo piece 
of the same vintage as “The Face on the Barroom Floor,” stands 
for the Lehigh River. 

Finally he assigns “Buffalo Gals” to the Niagara River Valley! 
“Buffalo” in that song means the woolly animal itself, not a town 
on Lake Erie; and the real dance song runs—when the Texas buf- 
falo hunters went to see the Louisiana girls: 
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Oh, Louisiana girls, won’t you come out tonight? 

Won’t you come out tonight? Won’t you come out tonight? 
Oh, Louisiana girls, won’t you come out tonight 

And dance by the light of the moon? 


With a hole in her stockin’ and her heel kept a-rockin’ 

And her toe kept a-knockin’ 

With a hole in her stockin’ and her toe kept a-knockin’ 

And we'll dance by the light of the moon.” 

Could this happen in the vicinity of Buffalo. New York? I don’t 
think so. 

The book is decorative, beautifully printed and bound, well 
adapted for use at the piano, and a fine companion volume in the 
River Series that Mr. Carmer is editing. Like so many things Ameri- 
can, however, its content is a compost of slushy sentiment and harsh 
realism—streaks of each—like the fat and lean in a side of bacon— 
both necessary to make the meat good, but a bit puzzling culturally. 

One suggestion I should like to add. The river of the American 
imagination is not the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Red nor the Hud- 


son, not any of the great and noble streams that flow gently to the 
sea. The great American river of our songs is the River Jordan, 
the river of death, flowing “chilly and cold” between this world 
and the next. A book of American songs about the River Jordan— 
(often pronounced Jurdan)—could be as thick as this present vol- 
ume, and I feel, therefore, that it deserved at least a section of Mr. 
Carmer’s book. 


“Deep river, deep river, 
I want to cross over in a ca’m time,” 
sings the Negro. 
“On the other side of Jordan, in the sweet fields of Eden, 
There is rest for the weary, there is rest for you,” 
echoes his white brother. 
“God’s goin’ to trouble the waters” (of the Jordan), sings the 
Negro. As if in refrain his white brother chants: 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wishful eye 


To Canaan’s fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie.” 
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Following this imagery the white spiritual continues: 
“T am bound for the Promised Land, 
I am bound for the Promised Land. 


Oh, who will come and go with me? 
I am bound for the Promised Land.” 


But the Promised Land is across the River Jordan, the river of 
Death, which you had better pray to cross in a “ca’m time,” 
would make a safe entry into the Promised Land. 


if you 


Carl Carmer lived in the South long enough to gather material 
for his book, “Stars Fell on Alabama.” It’s a good book because 
he set down what he heard from the “natives.” But when now 
from his New York City desk he attempts to pose as an interpreter 
of the South, its story and its songs—well, like Lincoln’s rat hole, 
he’ll “bear watching.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY by Suirtey 
Jackson Case. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


By Frep D. GEALYy 


The Christian Philosophy of History is both brilliant and pro- 
vocative; philosophies of history are always the latter at least. The 
word “Christian” is one of those words which it is necessary to use 
but which cannot be defined with any degree of clarity or precision. 
There is no one accepted standard according to which the meaning 
of the term may be definitively established. Ask a Catholic or a 
Quaker, a Methodist or a Baptist, a Christian Scientist or a 
Jehovah’s Witness, a conservative or a liberal, a fundamentalist or 
a modernist, a premillennialist or a social gospeller, a Christian capi- 
ialist or a Christian socialist, what it means to be a Christian and 
the answers will differ at very significant points. Where is the norm 
for definition to be found? In the Bible in its entirety (interpreted 
according to what canons?), in the New Testament, in the “mind 
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of Christ” in the Bible or in history, in the historic Jesus, in the 
creeds of Christendom, in the Church, in the pronouncements of 
Council or Pope, in continuing and contemporary revelation? Mani- 
festly there is no general agreement. Every orthodoxy is heterodoxy 
to some group that calls itself by the Christian name. 

As long as the Christian faith is a living faith it cannot be fully 
defined. A living faith cannot be interpreted solely in terms of any 
past period of its history, however formative that period may have 
been. Nor can it be interpreted apart from its significant past. Re- 
ligion like life must always be characterized by both continuity and 
discontinuity, by persistence and change. Variety in emphasis and 
in life-pattern must inevitably give rise to differing philosophies of 
history. To what extent it is possible for Christian philosophies of 
history to differ from one another and yet be called Christian is a 
question which cannot be answered until the term “Christian” can 
be conclusively defined as to its essence. Consequently just what 
elements must constitute a philosophy to warrant its being designated 
Christian must remain in dispute. Historically, the name has cov- 
ered pessimism and optimism, transcendentalism and immanentism, 
supernaturalism and naturalism, theism and even atheism. There is 
not now nor has there ever been but one Christian philosophy of 
history. Of this, of course, Dean Case is aware, although the title 
of his book is at this point misleading. 


As physicians are sometimes tempted to wish that their patients 
had only bodies and not minds, so historians only reluctantly grant 
philosophy, and still less theology, a place in the recovery and eluci- 
dation of history. It is indeed true that in the strict sense there is no 
seeing history sub specie aeternitatis. This is as true for the his- 
torian as for the philosopher. Every event is seen and interpreted 
from a certain standpoint. And as the mind is constitutive, it con- 
tributes itself to the pattern according to which events are known. 
If there is no color apart from the eye, neither is there historic pat- 
tern apart from the mind. It is therefore no use for the historian 
to insist as Sir Charles Oman does that “Philosophers are the ene- 
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mies of history.’”” To deny any validity to the pursuit of the phi- 
losophy of history is itself to assert a certain philosophy of history. 
To assert a negative is still to assert. It is more understanding to 
recognize wherein the perils lurk, and then to go ahead. 

Dean Case stands in contemporary American theology as the 
symbol of a. very clear and distinct point of view. As the chief pro- 
ponent of the social-historical method in religion, he has pursued a 
rigorous application of a certain historical method to the Christian 
faith. The book under review presents the philosophical pre-suppo- 
sitions according to which the Dean has worked, and will be at the 
same time a defense of “liberal” theology and a critique of the neo- 
orthodoxy of “Continental Theology.” 

The Dean proceeds by way of a succinct and comprehensive out- 
line of the providential view of history. That God makes history is 
the major premise on which the older Christian interpretation of 
history is based. This point of view is traced through the Jewish- 
Christian tradition mediated in classic form into European civiliza- 
tion in Augustine’s City of God. That God operates through the 
Church to direct history has been the basic faith of the Church for 
2000 years. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a refutation of this 
traditional point of view and to an account of the religious signifi- 
cance of history. Within the last two centuries interest has 
shifted from the transcendental sphere of the Deity to mundane 
actualities; hence the development of a “human” or “secular” type 
of historical interpretation. “Human history draws its deductions 
from the observable facts of the recoverable temporal sequence 
without primary reference to what may have been in the mind of 
God before the beginning of time or what may be his intentions 
regarding the outcome of cosmic events when measurable time has 
issued in eternity.” This search for facts and secondary causes has 
had the fortune to be related to belief in progress, although “obser- 
vational procedure does not seek to establish any metaphysical or 
natural law that will of itself render progress inevitable.” The 
method also carries with it an understanding of the relativity of all 
historical existence and their evaluations: “Judgments of what is 
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‘good’ and ‘better’ and ‘best’ are as fluid as is the stream of time.” 
In content, therefore, the past cannot be at any point normative. 


The relativity of all human understanding together with the 
essential continuity of history renders abortive the revival of histori- 
cal dualism of the “dialectical” method, or the philosophy of “crisis,” 
as presented by Kierkegaard, Karl Barth, Nicolas Berdyaev, Paul 
Tillich, and others. “All dualistic conceptions of history create for 
themselves some artificial metaphysical theory that takes priority 
over concrete events belonging to the temporal scene.” As trenchant 
as the Dean’s criticisms of neo-orthodoxy may be, it should be said 
that this movement cannot be disposed of without coming to grips 
with Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr, its two most distin- 
guished representatives, neither of whose names appears in the book. 


Although he rejects the dominant patterns of traditional Chris- 
tian interpretation of history, Dean Case will still retain the name 
Christian for his own view. This he can do by defining the word in 
terms of form and not content. “To be religious means to pursue a 
typical course of thought and action in all the relationships of life.” 
This is to exclude all specifics from the concept of religion. A con- 
temporary Christian is such not because he affirms any item of the 
traditional Christian faith, but because—well, why? It is scarcely 
enough to say that it is because he belongs to a movement that uses 
the name. Why should anyone belong to such a movement? There 
are other names. Perhaps the Dean’s mind is too single to be at- 
tracted to paradox. Yet it is more wholesome to recognize that 
although great words cannot be comprehensively defined they be- 
come quagmires and not mighty streams unless the attempt at de- 
limitation and definition is clearly and relentlessly pursued. Both 
persistence and change, both form and content, are important and 
life is impoverished if either side of the alternatives is denied 
validity. 


The book is a ringing challenge to contemporary Christian 
philosophers and theologians to search for a more comprehensive 
and adequate Christian philosophy of history than any that is now 
available. Light on this subject is one of the great needs of our time. 
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FAVORITE AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 
Edited by Barrett H. Criarx, Princeton University Press. 


By JoHN WILLIAM ROGERS 


In these days when practically every play that achieves an audi- 
ence finds its way in print, it is hard to realize how recent is this 
form of presentation of contemporary drama. After the turn of 
the twentieth century, the celebrated critic, William Winter, was 
complaining that practically no play of the day was to be found in 
print. There are probably several reasons for this state of affairs. 
Only recently have the rights of authors been taken really seriously 
by the law with adequate protection. A successful play has always 
been something of a gold mine. Owners of such an opus did not 
care to risk having copies generally scattered about to be appropri- 
ated by unscrupulous managers who wandered somewhat elusively 
through a vast expanse of pioneer lands. 

Then, too, save for Shakespeare and the classics, there was 
probably a small audience indeed that would have found an interest 
in the printed page of the drama. Until Shaw came along and gave 
the impetus for reading drama with a specially prepared reading 
version, and until the sweep of the Little Theatre movement and 
college drama courses initiated a large group of people over the 
country into the technique of “visualizing” a script, plays as they 
existed in working copies were largely unintelligible to the casual 
reader. But with the sense of history which has developed in so 
many fields, specialists in the drama began to realize the loss in not 
having available for study and reference at least a characteristic 
expression of the drama of our grandfathers. 

Accordingly, Barrett Clark, distinguished scholar of the theatre, 
a few years ago with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Princeton University Press and a score of special editors, began 
gathering together the scripts of a hundred hitherto unpublished 
plays, which for one reason or another had been celebrated or sig- 
nificant in their time. Though these plays were largely the “hits” 
of their day, so obscure have they become that the whole series of 
twenty volumes was titled “America’s Lost Plays.” This series both 
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because of its scope and its cost (five dollars a volume) exists pri- 
marily for the reference library and the specialist. 


Now Mr. Clark happily offers a volume limited to nine plays 
(eight of them taken from the Lost Plays Series and one, “The 
Mighty Dollar,” published here for the first time). This collection 
is at once a revealing vista into the drama of the last century and 
broadly suggestive enough to be rather fascinating to the general 
reader who cares for plays. Each of these plays, as Mr. Clark ex- 
plains with considerable scholarly comment in his introduction, was 
a famous money maker in its time. As a museum, the group offers 
a highly provocative picture of the changing tastes and fashions in 
theatre fare. 


Everett Spruce, the distinguished Texas artist, once remarked 
to this writer that in painting the idea of what the public assumes 
is realism seems to change about every twenty-five years. Perhaps 
our acceptance of what is realism in the other arts also goes through 
greater changes than we imagine. The most striking thing about 
these plays as a whole, in the light of contemporary theatre, seems 
to be the extravagance of situation and coincidence and the flimsi- 
ness of motivation. In the theatre, our grandfathers accepted with 
relish crudities of plot which the conventions of our own day would 
hoot off the stage. 

Indeed, to continue the analogy with painting, these plays sug- 
gest very much the primitive portraits and landscapes which we 
come upon now and then today from the brushes of our homespun 
artists. Language and manners—reflecting the time—seem vastly 
stilted in the light of our own breezy informality, and what has 
apparently changed most of all in our direct response to the appeal 
of these plays is a sense of humor. In fact, a large part of what 
must have passed for jolly comedy in their box office days seems 
like nothing so much as the sort of joke one finds drawn out in 
the pictures of the comic strips of today. Could it be that with no 
movies, no comic strips, and no juke boxes, a goodly portion of 
the audience that swelled the coffers of those actor managers were 
the ancestors of the comic strip public today? 
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Certainly there is nothing vicious or immoral about these ven- 
erable pieces, and the narrow prejudice which the theatre excited 
in earlier years, as will be generally admitted today, was pure 
prejudice. Perhaps some of the more serious minded persons merely 
confused an innocent crudity of characterization and superficiality 
of approach to a situation with something less admirable. Only one 
play in the volume—incidentally the latest in point of time to be 
produced—David Belasco’s “The Heart of Maryland”—seems un- 
selfconsciously to belong to the theatre as we moderns know it. 
However, more than one of the scripts have in them elements that 
eternally go to make up compelling drama, and a modern playwright 
might take exactly the same plot, rewrite it with his characters 
speaking as characters speak today and motivated by urges which 
our conventions recognize today and the result conceivably would 
be a play which could still hold its own. Perhaps the element most 
noticeably lacking in these plays when compared to the drama of our 
own time is the limited revelation of any character’s subjective 
emotions. 

One should not forget, also, in scanning these scripts, that the 
managers and actors who produced them regarded them only as 
“blue prints” of the performances their audiences actually saw. Com- 
petent people of the theatre in those days as of today, brought onto 
the stage a whole world of effective theatrical tricks and devices, not 
to mention their dramatic personalities about which we can only 
surmise. 

The volume has been issued by the Princeton University Press 
with an admirable regard for editing and pleasing details of format. 
As such an anthology should be, it is a stout volume made to stand 
much handling. 

The plays included in it are: METAMoraA; Or the Last of the 
Wampanops, by John Augustus Stone, produced in 1829 for Ed- 
win Forrest—a highflown, pseudo classic drama of the American 
Indian as he never was; Firyinc Scup; Or A Four-Legged For- 
tune, by Dion Boucicault, produced in 1867—a comedy of lords, 
ladies and horses; Davip Crockett; Or Be Sure You’re Right, 
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Then Go Ahead, by Frank Hitchcock Murdock, produced in 1873, 
a homespun comedy about a popular American hero. 

Monte Cristo, James O’Neill’s version of the famous French 
romance, produced in 1883, is an extravagant unreal melodrama in 
which most of the action of the story seems to have occurred off 
stage; THE BANKER’s DauGHTER, by Bronson Howard, produced 
in 1873, is a melodramatic forerunner of the later problem play— 
in this case the problem is neatly skirted—while My Partner, by 
Bartley Campbell, 1879, is a homespun melodrama from the Cali- 
fornia mining-camp days. A Trip To Cainatown; Or An Idyl 
of San Francisco, by Charles H. Hoyt, was produced in 1891. 
This farce was famous in the long runs of New York and will leave 
you wondering why. Perhaps it is because it manages to have about 
it a continuous aura of naughtiness (without ever serving up sin) 
and the fact that in it were introduced the songs “After the Ball,” 
“The Bowery,” and “Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been Thinking.” Tue 
Great D1amonp Rossery, by Edward M. Alfriend and A. C. 
Wheeler, produced in 1895, is deep-dyed melodrama, stilted and 
dated in style but still effective. David Belasco’s THz Heart oF 
MARYLAND, produced in 1895, is a play of Civil War heart throbs. 
THe Micuty Dottar, by Benjamin E. Woolf, 1875, is a high 
society, preproblem play which seems as weird today as a mustache 
cup. It is hard to believe that the public would accept any people 
acting as these people do, but the fact remains, it was immensely 
popular and successful. 


THE BOOK OF NEW POEMS. Edited by Oscar WIL.IAms. 
Howell, Soskin, New York. 


By Mary FLETCHER CAVENDER 


The Book of New Poems, 1943, is something new in a war 
book. Numerous books have appeared expressing armchair strategy, 
setting forth military experiences of the members of the armed 
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services, detailing the minute observations of war correspondents, 
analyzing the cause of the present conflict, and giving plans for safe 
and sane living for future generations. This book, however, chooses 
different fiber for its pages. It achieves uniqueness by being a col- 
lections of emotions, fears and optimisms, written by well-known 
and less-known poets of today. And, just as the content reflects the 
disquietude of now, so the hectic tempo of the present is shown in 
the verse forms, many of which appear to be in first draft; never- 
theless, the meanings are complete and often pungent, though the 
expressions may at times be slightly incoherent and unfinished. 

The poems are varied, in fact, too varied to make a conventional 
book ; but the world 1943 is here—confusion and precision revealed 
by a composite made up of mere grunts, Finnegan’s Wake-like 
broken phrases, and beautifully flowing rhythms, as each writer 
views the same general scene from a specific angle. 

By means of a catholic and cosmopolitan selection, Mr. Wil- 
liams achieves a nice balance in an otherwise uneven book, giving 
the reader the efforts of the established Frost-MacLeish groups, as 
well as the disjointed opinions—seldom ever more than poetic prose 
—of Cummings and the thoughtful verse of George Barker, who 
feels that 

First we die because of place 
Finally we die of pride. 


ICELANDIC POEMS AND STORIES. Translations from Mod- 
ern Icelandic Literature. Edited by RicHarp Breck. Princeton 


University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
New York. 


By Gusta BarFIELD NANCE 


Here at long last is a collection of poems and stories that fills 
out the record of Iceland’s ten centuries of literature and gives a 
timely picture of this outpost of democracy and its people. Begin- 
ning with poems by Bjarni Thorarensen, who died in 1841, and 
ending with stories from Halldor Laxness, born in 1902, Professor 
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Beck, the Icelandic-American editor, has selected complete poems and 
stories from twenty-eight recognized Icelandic authors. The trans- 
lators also are well known and include such outstanding writers as 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Jakobina Johnson, and Watson Kirkcon- 
nell. 

In his introduction, the editor discusses the two main currents 
that vitalize the poetry of the period: influences from abroad, not- 
ably the Romantic Movement introduced by Thorarensen; and a 
renewed interest in the native literary heritage and tradition. The 
romantic love of the past and of nature are exquisitely blended with 
the native tradition. Grimur Thomsen, Benedikt Grondal, Kristjan 
Jonsson are among the gifted poets who find both inspiration and 
subject matter in the old sagas. The influence of native tradition is 
further seen in the use of ancient Icelandic verse-forms, with alliter- 
ation employed to emphasize important words. Always rooted in 
the realities of life, this vigorous tradition not only prevented Ro- 
mantic excesses but forestalled a lasting cleavage in Icelandic litera- 
ture when Brandesian Realism was championed by Jén Olafsson, 
the radical patriot and poet. These and lesser influences give the 
poetry of the period the pattern of an entrancing mosaic. 

Though he could not include in this anthology representative 
works from the novelists, Professor Beck traces the history of the 
grafting of this new branch on the ancient saga. The poems and 
stories, however, of several novelists are given. Jon Stefansson’s 
story, ‘““Homesickness,” is distinctly Icelandic, showing that nature 
itself has remained unchanged from the heroic age to our own. The 
ancient lava-fields, the swift, torrential rivers, the thunderous water- 
falls fed by the immense field of a glittering white glacier in the 
distance are here. Some of the pithy, laconic remarks in Einar 
Hjorleifsson Kvaran’s “The Orphan” could well be a part of a 
great prose narrative of the time of Snorri Sturluson, but the de- 
lineation of the character of the farmed-out pauper boy, Steini, is 
modern in its social implications. Unfortunately, very little of the 
new and experimental is represented; there is practically nothing 
from the writers whom the editor characterizes as ‘“‘ardent devotees 
of the spirit of Socialism and Communism.” 





Old Texans Talk 


AYRSHIRE COMES TO WIMBERLEY 


Fifty or sixty years ago a native of Scotland came to America 
and settled in the hill country at Wimberley, Texas, because it re- 
minded him of his native Ayrshire. His grandfather told this story 
(which he retold) of an incident which took place in Kirkoswald 
(as well as he could remember) about 1777 or 1778. 

His grandfather was sitting in a tavern one afternoon with a 
couple of men, drinking. One of them suggested that each man make 
up a verse and that the one whose verse was poorest would pay for 
the drinks. Just at that moment the door opened slightly and a face 
peered in. The men looked at each other and winked knowingly. 


’ 


one of them called. 

Johnny Peep, small and sprightly, scooted to the table, and soon 
four or five rounds of drinks had been downed. He was told about 
the agreement concerning the verses and agreed enthusiastically to 


participate. Johnny Peep’s verse, which was selected as the best, 
follows : 


Johnny Peep saw three sheep, 
Three sheep saw me; 


“Come in, Johnny Peep,’ 


Twa shillins apiece will pay for the fleesh [fleece] 


And Johnny Peep goes free! 
Johnny Peep was Bobby Burns. 


HIS FAVORITE FRUIT 


Uncle Charlie lives in the Wimberley hill country on the banks 
of Purgatory creek. When past seventy his appendix burst and he 
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refused to let the doctor “slice his innards,” although he was told 
it meant certain death. He lived! He attributed his toughness to the 
fact that he had lived on deer meat, month in and month out, all of 
his life. 

Back in the days before the World War some fishermen from 
San Marcos went up on the Narrows of the Blanco river, taking 
Uncle Charlie along as a guide. After a week in which fried fish, 
fried squirrel, water and flour gravy, lightbread, beans and coffee 
had begun to lose their zest, they were sitting around the campfire 
one night in a meditative mood. 


“Boy, wouldn’t an orange taste good,” one of them remarked. 

“T’ll take an apple for mine...” 

“Give me a great big slice of watermelon...” 

“Nope, canteloupe for mine...” 

With this beginning there ensued a spirited discussion of their 
favorite fruits, with each man arguing the merits of his choice. 
Uncle Charlie sat in moody silence. 

“Uncle Charlie,” one of the men finally said, “each of us has 
told about his favorite fruit. What is yours?” 

Uncle Charlie removed his pipe from his mouth, spat in the fire, 
and in a contemptuous tone, said gruffly: 


“By Gawd, boys, I like meat.” 


These anecdotes were sent in by T. J. Saunders, of San 
Antonio and Wimberley, Texas. 


WHEN JUSTICE SKIRTED THE BOUNDS OF LAW 


In the early 1870’s a widow by the name of Crowell lived in a 
log house near Smith’s Bend on the Brazos River with an old maid 
sister, and two sons, Kit and Tony. One day a mob of men, about 
half-full, rode up and shot into the house, almost killing the old 
woman and breaking Kit’s leg. Tony grabbed a shotgun, come to 
the front door, cracked down and killed two of the men. He was 
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arrested and brought to Meridian to be jailed while waiting trial. 
John A. Bifel was sheriff at the time. 


Sam McGill, as rough and tough a fighter as Texas ever saw, 
went to the sheriff when Tony was brought in. 


“Nobody can put that boy back of bars while I live,” he said. 


_ “You can chain him or tie him, but you can’t lock him up.” 


Folks didn’t argue with Sam, so the sheriff put leg chains on 
his prisoner. While waiting to be tried, Tony went to parties, dances, 
played games, and in general was a favorite with the women and 
girls—he was sorter good-looking and they felt sorry for him. 

The second day of the trial, after the jury had been selected, 
Judge Woods—I don’t recollect his first name—come in and took 
his seat. He noticed that the courtroom was filled with women. He 
slid his glasses up on his forehead, looked around sternly, and 
stood up. 

“A courtroom ain’t no place for women,” he said gruffly. 

The women didn’t move. 

“Why are you here?” he finally asked. 

Aunt Mittie Greer, whose mother had been captured by Indians 
and taken off, stood up. 

“Jedge,” she said, “We jes’ don’t believe this boy’s guilty of no 
wrong, and there are two hundred of us come here to see that he 
gets justice.” 

The judge cleared his throat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced, “I know :t ain’t accord- 
ing to the lawbooks, but in my courtroom if two hundred good 
women says this boy ain’t guilty, that’s good enough for me. The 
case is dismissed.” 


AN 1880 CARRIE NATION 


This same man Sam McGill liked to fight and was always getting 
into trouble, but he was square as they made them. There was a 
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saloon keeper in Meridian named Cleghorn. One day he called Sam 
into his saloon and suggested that they get up a big poker game and 
make money. 

“How do you know we can win?” Sam asked. 

“T’'ll dope the players and then you can take their money,” Cleg- 
horn said. 


Sam caught him by the collar and started to hit him with a 
fist that could kill a man with one blow, then he stopped, a devilish 
gleam in his eye. 

“Cleghorn,” he said, “you’re a skunk. I ain’t going to kill you, 


but every time I bring men in here for drinks, you’d better set ’em | 


up and not say a damn word about pay.” 


Sam went out and returned in ten or fifteen minutes with 
twenty-five or thirty men. Cleghorn set ’em up. In about a week 
Sam had drunk him out of the saloon business and Cleghorn de- 
parted for places unknown. 


Ed Nichols, whose memoirs, Ep NicHots Rope a Horsz, 
is now in a second printing, told these stories. Uncle Eddie 
lives at Morgan, Bosque County, Texas. 


This department will be a regular feature of the Review. Yarns 
of Old Texas—East, West, South and North—are solicited from 
old-timers or from those who have heard old-timers tell them. 
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